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SA looks to future 



T he new Socialist Alliance executive 
committee met for the first time in 
Birmingham in an optimistic and 
forward-looking mood. The confident 
tone was in some contrast to the previ¬ 
ous six months where the business of the 
executive had been overshadowed by 
constant wranglings with a Socialist 
Party eager to find an excuse to pull out. 

With Peter Taaffe finally gone, our new 
executive could get down to the busi¬ 
ness of laying out the main areas of 
political work for the SA in the coming 
months. Despite this all comrades ex¬ 
pressed regret over the withdrawal of 
the SP from our alliance. The executive 
will particularly miss the talents of com¬ 
rades Dave Nellist and Clive Heemskerk. 
When not carrying out the sectarian 
tasks of the Taaffe clique, both com¬ 
rades brought much to the work of the 
executive. 

However, the leadership offered by the 
outgoing executive since the general elec¬ 
tion fell far short of what is necessary. 
With the Socialist Workers Party abro¬ 
gating its majority responsibilities by 
preventing the SA from moving in a 
partyist direction, with the failure of the 
alliance to build itself as the central po¬ 
litical force in the anti-war movement, 
and with the Socialist Party readying to 
split, our work had been much impaired. 
This meant that the impressive national 
profile we had built during the general 
election withered somewhat - which 
partly explains our poor vote in the Ips¬ 
wich by-election. 

Despite all this, the Socialist Alliance 
now has a unitary constitution and a new 
executive. We have an opportunity to 
move forward. Our December 15 meet¬ 
ing has confidently set out a number of 
political priorities. 

With the departure of Dave Nellist, 
former Labour Party NEC member Liz 
Davies has taken the role of chair and will 
likely be confirmed in that position come 
our executive meeting in January, when 
all officer positions are to be filled. Com¬ 
rade Davies brings with her a compe¬ 
tence and outward-looking political 
vision that some of our comrades on the 
revolutionary left have lacked in the past. 
Too often our horizons have been set 
too low. 

The executive - including old and new 
personalities - must now fight for the 
Socialist Alliance to face up to the chal¬ 
lenges more boldly in the struggle to re¬ 
establish a national profile. Providing 
leadership and prioritising our distinctive 
socialist politics, not just supporting the 
latest campaign endorsed by the central 
committee of the SWP through one of 
its ‘united fronts’ - that is the way to build 
the type of fighting body the working 
class needs. 

I was very pleased with the running of 
the meeting, much of this down to com¬ 
rade Davies’s chairing. Whereas in the 


Liz Davies: competence and vision 

past such national gatherings have been 
bogged down with useless but well 
meaning reports of localist activity 
around the country, this executive meet¬ 
ing got off to a strong start with our 
agenda prioritising political tasks over 
and above administrative or ‘activity’ 
reports. We concentrated on three areas 
of political discussion: general perspec¬ 
tives, the May local government elec¬ 
tions and the March 16 trade union 
conference. 

The discussion on perspectives was 
focused around a statement to members 
to be issued by the EC. Some comrades, 
not least John Rees of the SWP, want to 
emphasise only the positive in terms of 
our perspectives, concentrating on the 
next task in hand and not dwelling on “in¬ 
ternal process”. Comrade Rees said that 
any statement to members should be 
“motivating and exciting”. This approach 
was supported by a number of com¬ 
rades, who felt that we should not lead 
with a statement on the December 1 con¬ 
ference and the Socialist Party split, but 
with our forthcoming ‘Democratise the 
fund’ trade union conference. 

It is a wrong culture to bring into the 
Socialist Alliance - the attitude that the 
last thing we did is the best thing ever 
and the next thing we do will be even 
better. Such a culture may cohere a sect, 
but it will not help to train, mobilise and 
centralise into united activity the leading 
activists of the working class. It produces 
cynicism in cadre and idiocy in member¬ 
ship. In the end it was decided to issue a 
statement on our coming tasks and, 
alongside that, members will receive a 
brief covering note to our reply to the 


Socialist Party’s letter (see Weekly Worker 
December 13). 

It was agreed that our main tasks in the 
immediate future were the building of the 
union conference and mobilising for our 
local election campaign. We also need to 
lift the profile of the alliance and begin a 
membership drive. 

The local elections in England will be 
a vital test for the Socialist Alliance and 
an important opportunity to build roots. 
In the discussion on the elections it was 
refreshing that there is the beginnings of 
a drift away from dire localism. With the 
recognition of the need for increased 
professionalism at the national level, our 
tasks are taking on a more national and 
political character. While it was accepted 
that local alliances will best know the situ¬ 
ation in their own area, the general tenor 
of the meeting was that the role of the 
executive was to give a clear political 
lead. 

Lesley Mahmood, former leading Mili¬ 
tant activist, said that we should temper 
our expectations for the vote. Nick 
Wrack, another ex-Militant member, said 
that the experience of the Socialist Party 
could well mean that its results will be 
better than ours in some cases. Whereas 
comrade Rees said we need to concen¬ 
trate our campaign and put most effort 
into canvassing (the opposite approach 
to that adopted by the SWP during the 
general election campaign), comrade 
Mahmood said that activists need to take 
into account the conditions in different 
localities before deciding whether to con¬ 
centrate our forces or not. Crucially, she 
said that our campaign was not just about 
logistics or about narrow local govern¬ 


ment issues, but should focus on the big 
national and international questions - 
she mentioned racism and the war. 

I agreed with this perspective, arguing 
that we should emphasise our republi¬ 
canism in the local election campaign. 
The poll will take place just a month be¬ 
fore the royal jubilee. The pitiful arrange¬ 
ments that pass for local democracy can 
be linked to the whole question of the 
constitutional monarchy system. With 
New Labour seeking to increase execu¬ 
tive power through directly elected may¬ 
ors, democracy, accountability and 
transparency ought to be key issues in 
our campaign. 

I also argued for a clear lead on rela¬ 
tions with other working class candidates. 
In the general election, the SA campaign 
was weakened by having nothing to say 
about Labour lefts and socialist candi¬ 
dates outside our alliance. We cannot 
repeat this mistake. We should draw up 
a platform for defence of services and the 
working class and campaign around it. 
We should challenge Labour lefts to 
support such a stand and, if they agree, 
should lend them our critical support. It 
was completely unsatisfactory to sign a 
blank cheque for Labour where we do 
not stand. 

This approach was opposed by com¬ 
rades Rees and Davies, but found sup¬ 
port elsewhere on the executive. Comrade 
Davies said that it was appropriate to 
seek electoral agreements, but publicly 
endorsing other candidates was wrong. 
I will present a motion on this matter to 
the next executive committee meeting. 

We discussed our attitude to fascist 
candidates and there was unanimity that 
we should not let the BNP dictate where 
we did or did not stand. Comrade 
Weyman Bennett, with others, will pre¬ 
pare a guide to local elections. The EC 
has asked for a written report on the Ips¬ 
wich by-election and we have agreement 
to endeavour to avoid head-to-head 
clashes with other socialist candidates. 

Our ‘Democratise the political fund’ 
conference on March 16 will be an im¬ 
portant opportunity to raise the profile 
of the Socialist Alliance. Comrades 
should regard it as our opportunity to 
relaunch our public face. Dave Packer (In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group) said that the 
issue of the political fund could be used 
as a “dagger at the heart of the bureauc¬ 
racy”. While this conference and any 
subsequent campaign will be a very im¬ 
portant initiative for the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, we still have the task of finding out 
just what activists we have in the unions. 

The Socialist Alliance will produce a 
pamphlet for the conference on the cam¬ 
paign to democratise the political fund. 
It is to be written by Fire Brigades Union 
activist Matt Wrack, a member of the So¬ 
cialist Party as well as the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

The remainder of the agenda con¬ 


cerned organisational matters. We began 
the task of choosing new officers. One 
of the positive aspects of our new con¬ 
stitution is that they are elected and re¬ 
callable by the executive committee. All 
officers will be confirmed at our next EC, 
but in the meantime comrade Davies was 
elected chair, Rob Hoveman (SWP) is 
secretary, Dave Church (Walsall Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party) nominating officer, 
Tess McMahon (independent) treasurer 
and Weyman Bennett (SWP) black of¬ 
ficer. 

On publications, Nick Wrack pro¬ 
posed that we produce a recruitment- 
orientated, campaigning tabloid to be 
reviewed at regular intervals. This 
seemed to be sneaking in the idea of a 
regular publication and was initially op¬ 
posed by the SWP. Mark Hoskisson 
(Workers Power) suggested instead a 
one-off for our local election campaign, 
to be launched at the March 16 trade 
union conference. This was agreed. 

The final issue of the day was of some 
controversy. We discussed how best to 
respond to the Socialist Party’s letter. 
There was some debate on this, with 
comrade Church suggesting that some 
in the SA did not actually regret the So¬ 
cialist Party leaving. 

John Rees drafted the basis for the 
response, saying that “the SA is happy 
to enter discussions with you, as with 
other socialist organisations, to avoid 
socialist candidates standing against 
each other in the forthcoming elections. 
We look forward to organising these dis¬ 
cussions in the new year.” We agreed 
that this was not enough and I moved 
an amendment so that the letter included 
(a) the fact that we regretted the comrades 
leaving the SA; (b) a request that they 
reconsider; (c) a reminder of our willing¬ 
ness to coopt SP members onto the ex¬ 
ecutive should they do so; (d) that we 
look forward to the “positive contribu¬ 
tion” of any SP members remaining in the 
SA; and (e) that talks on cooperation 
should extend beyond elections. 

Points (a) and (b) were passed. Point 

(c) was voted down - five for, seven 
against, three abstentions. While point 

(d) was passed, I was surprised that the 
SWP representatives (plus John Fisher) 
voted against. The SWP can afford to be 
generous, given its numerical strength in 
the alliance. Why not welcome the posi¬ 
tive contribution of SP members? 

Nevertheless, our executive has begun 
to lay the basis for a more united and 
more political approach to the Socialist 
Alliance’s work. Pro-party SA forces 
must organise to push the executive fur¬ 
ther in the direction needed - towards 
building the party our class needs. The 
establishment of an unofficial SA paper 
in the new year would give that idea a 
much needed boost • 

Marcus Larsen 
SA executive member 
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Letters may have been 
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space. Some names may 
have been changed 


WSA party 

In an otherwise fairly accurate report of 
events that took place at the Welsh So¬ 
cialist Alliance national council meeting 
of December 9 comrade Cameron 
Richards quotes me as stating that the 
Socialist Party’s leaving of the SA con¬ 
ference had been “disgusting”. Such 
words were never uttered by me - what I 
said was that the SP’s actions had been 
“disappointing”. 

However, I also went on to state that 
whilst I didn’t agree with their actions I 
could understand their concern about 
the model constitution adopted at the 
conference, hi my opinion the SP, which 
is one of the few organisations on the left 
that has real roots the working class, 
should have stayed in the SA and argued 
and tried to win people to their position. 
After all, they fought and argued their 
position in the Labour Party for years, so 
another year in the SA is really nothing. 

Cameron is correct to state that I went 
on to outline how such a constitution 
had little relevance for the WSA at the 
present time, given its small forces com¬ 
pared with our English counterparts, 
and that the SWP should withdraw 
their proposal for the sake of left unity. 
Fortunately this looks like it will now 
happen but it doesn't hide the fact that 
the WSA has some very serious ques¬ 
tions to determine if it is ever to realise 
its full potential. 

Firstly, the issue of party and type of 
party. In my opinion the WSA must 
transform itself into a Welsh Socialist 
Party. Secondly, we must adopt a posi¬ 
tion on the national question - in my 
opinion support for an independent so¬ 
cialist Wales. Once we are clear on these 
two most fundamental of issues we will 
be able to mobilise far more in Wales to 
the socialist banner than is currently the 
case. Where Cameron is correct is in stat¬ 
ing that a debate around these two is¬ 
sues needs to start now. It is interesting 
to note that his position on independ¬ 
ence for Wales, although still an appar¬ 
ent no-no, seems to have softened a 
little - or is this my imagination? 

Unfortunately in an otherwise frater¬ 
nal report he lets himself down by stat¬ 
ing that the comrades in Wales are 
somehow inferior to our English and 
Scottish counterparts - tut tut, Cameron 
- come the glorious day we won't forget 
such a statement and I’m afraid it may 
have to be permanent exile for you on the 
other side of the Severn Bridge! 

Keep up the good work - your idea on 
transforming the Weekly Worker into an 
SA paper is an excellent one and dem¬ 
onstrates that there are some on the left 
that put class before party. 

Steve Bell 
Gwent WSA 

SA paper 

The Socialist Alliance conference on 
Saturday December 1 was a largely pre¬ 
dictable outcome of the numerical su¬ 
periority of the SWP and its allies. It 
follows the experience of Merseyside 
when the SWP insisted on forcing 
through decisions by simple majority 
voting against the desire to move for¬ 
ward by consensus. This clumsy inter¬ 
vention led to members leaving and 
others taking a back seat rather than 
taking a lead. 

The national organisational structure 
adopted by the SA will take us forward in 
some limited ways, though it is an incom¬ 
plete development, as it lacks a party press. 

I want an unofficial SA paper with the 
broadest possible support. The paper 
should aim to become the official paper 
of the Socialist Alliance as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Such a paper should encourage 
Dave Nellist to write a regular column as 
a deliberate effort to maintain fraternal 


links with the best elements of the SP. 

The SWP have claimed that we need 
a paper like a hole in the head. Well I’m 
breathing through two nostrils, listening 
through two ears and speaking through 
my mouth - perhaps the SWP have a 
point. We do need a paper, just like those 
holes in my head. 

Chris Jones 

Revolutionary Democratic Group 

Effective RCN 

If I were Bob Goupillot I would be far more 
worried about a comrade being thrown 
out of a Scottish Socialist Party event for 
selling Republican Communist than the 
activities of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain and the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group in England (Weekly Worker 
December 6). 

Bob is wrong to say that the Republi¬ 
can Communist Network (England) has 
done nothing beyond the fringe meeting 
at Marxism 2001. This, by the way. had 
speakers from the CPGB and the Alliance 
for Workers' Liberty as well as the RDG. 
and was attended by a number of inde¬ 
pendent socialists, as well as comrades 
from the French LCR. We have for exam¬ 
ple been selling the journal at meetings 
of local Socialist Alliances, at the Social¬ 
ist Alliance conference itself and at the 
CPGB school the following day. 

The CPGB's position on the RCN is a 
matter for it to sort out. However, if mem¬ 
bers of RCN (England) wish to discuss 
its relationship to the CPGB, the RDG. 
the SA or anything else then, as its chair, 
I will ensure they are given every chance 
to do so. Likewise, the pages of the jour¬ 
nal are always open for debate and dis¬ 
cussion. 

The argument that the comrades in 
Scotland had to split because the CPGB 
was nasty to them does not hold water 
The CPGB is abrasive in debate, but in 
comparison to the attitude of Marx and 
Lenin to their political opponents it is 
mild indeed! Being on the sharp end of 
the CPGB's polemic has not prevented 
me speaking at its university, participat¬ 
ing in its schools or writing for its pa¬ 
per. I am sure the same applies to the 
comrades in Scotland. Surely people 
who call themselves communists are not 
such shrinking violets that they burst 
into tears if someone is harsh with them. 

If, as Bob says, the question of a fed¬ 
eral republic or a Scottish workers' repub¬ 
lic is tactical rather than a matter of 
immutable principle, there is even less 
reason to split. 

It is true that RCN (England) has not 
done all it could or should have done and 
that sometimes it has done things wrong. 
But rather than use this as an excuse to 
flounce off, the Scottish comrades 
should be helping us rectify our errors 
and sharing their experiences in the SSP 
and elsewhere with us. If there are differ¬ 
ences in tactics or in principles, let us 
debate them in a constructive way. We 
all have a lot to learn from each other. 

If the Scottish comrades are really will¬ 
ing to still work with comrades in Eng¬ 
land, firstly let us try to resolve our 
problems rather than have a futile split 
and secondly let us grab the opportunity 
afforded by next year's golden jubilee. 
RCN (England) is involved in an event 
in February to celebrate the life of the 
Chartist, George Harney. Harney was 
active in both England and Scotland. Let 
the comrades in Scotland organise an 
event; I would be happy to speak at it. 

Either we want an effective RCN or we 
do not. If we do not, then a split is the 
way to ensure that it never takes off. 
Terry Liddle 
South London 

SSP and Maclean 

If the intention of the editor of the Weekly 
Worker is to help CPGB supporters make 
enemies and irritate people (the wrong 
people), paving the way for our expul¬ 
sion from the Scottish Socialist Party, 


then he can feel justly proud of himself. 
If that is his agenda, then printing James 
Mallory’s article, ‘Reclaiming Maclean’, 
was an inspired decision (Weekly Worker 
December 13). If, on the other hand, he 
has the best interests of the party at 
heart, then he might want to check out a 
few facts before releasing any more such 
counterproductive, ill considered sectari¬ 
anism in the name of the party into the 
outside world. 

Evidently there are one or two gaps in 
James’s knowledge of Scottish Social¬ 
ist Voice journalists. Clearly, he has cho¬ 
sen to fill in the missing pieces by making 
guesses that are anything but educated. 
His hatchet job on Dave Sherry’s article 
on John Maclean ( SSV November 30) 
amply illustrates the depths of his igno¬ 
rance. Without any justification, James 
leapt to the conclusion that one or both 
of the articles on Maclean in the centre 
pages of that issue of the Voice was a 
collaboration between Dave Sherry and 
Gerry Cairns. It is, though, reasonable to 
conclude that the major piece, ‘A work¬ 
ing class hero’, was penned by Dave, 
while the other, ‘John Maclean and the 
war’, was a Cairns production. Perhaps 
if he knew something (anything) about 
the politics of these two SSP members, 
he would be less inclined to place them 
both into a single, all-embracing ‘left na¬ 
tionalist’ category. Possibly I can be of 
some assistance here. 

For the uninitiated, Dave is a member 
of the Socialist Worker platform and has 
been a member of its predecessors since 
the early 1970s, if not the late 60s. He was 
coopted onto the SSV editorial board as 
part of the deal that brought SWP mem¬ 
bers into the SSP. Comrade Cairns has a 
somewhat different political lineage. He 
is a member of the ultra-nationalist Scot¬ 
tish Republican Socialist Movement. 
Furthermore, his was the solitary articu¬ 
late voice that spoke at the SSP Glasgow 
aggregate in opposition to the deal 
reached by the executive and the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party on their temis for entry 
into our party. 

CPGB supporters in Scotland will make 
absolutely no headway in breaking down 
deep-seated prejudices against the 
Weekly Worker unless our paper carries 
articles that accurately, and in some de¬ 
tail, summarise the differences amongst 
SSP comrades, giving credit where it is 
due. None of the members of the major 
factions, nor the many unaligned com¬ 
rades, will read the Weekly Worker, or lis¬ 
ten to its supporters, if it is seen as 
repeatedly misrepresenting comrades" 
real politics. 

That is why I have a question for James 
Mallory. Precisely what was the purpose 
of constructing a straw man caricature of 
Dave Sherry, of denouncing this repre¬ 
sentative of the SW platform on the SSV 
editorial board for agreeing with John 
Maclean’s decision not to join tire CPGB ? 
Nothing in Dave’s article could have 
given James the impression that he 
agreed with Maclean rather than with 
Lenin. Again, Dave is denounced as a 
devious nationalist twister of the truth for 
suggesting that Maclean did not join the 
CPGB for reasons connected with Scot¬ 
tish nationalism, rather than with his sus¬ 
picions about leading CPGB members, 
and his opposition to affiliation to the 
Labour Party, and supporting it “like the 
rope supports the hanged man”. Nowhere 
does Dave argue this, nor does he be¬ 
lieve it. 

Because Dave did not explicitly state 
that he supports James’s own analysis 
of Maclean’s politics vis-a-vis the CPGB 
(which in all essentials he does), James 
drew entirely the wrong conclusions. 
And even if the omission of some of 
these arguments tells us something, pre¬ 
cisely what does it tell us? Possibly Dave 
could be criticised for diplomatically cen¬ 
soring himself in order not to embarrass 
other leading SSP members. On tire other 
hand, it is equally possible that the edi¬ 
tor wielded his scalpel. Who can say? 

Either way, I think Dave should be con¬ 


gratulated for getting into his article the 
following: Maclean strove for world revo¬ 
lution, and “he was a giant who worked 
tirelessly to connect internationalism 
with the real movement of workers” and 
he “came to understand that socialism 
could only be achieved through work¬ 
ers’ power and revolution”. These words 
featured in a major article in the paper of 
a party that has an elected member of 
parliament: that is no mean achievement. 
Celebrate it, James! 

Tom Delargy 
Paisley 

Afghan criminals 

The medieval Taliban have been shred¬ 
ded to pieces in a few days of bombing 
by United States forces who until a cou¬ 
ple of years ago were ‘engaged’ with 
them. This ignominious end is despite all 
the Taliban’s nauseating lying and brag¬ 
ging, and the bombastic fatwas of 
Mullah Omar and Osama to carry on their 
jihad to the very end. 

This is the result of the sheer disgust 
and revulsion the Taliban were so suc¬ 
cessful in gamering from inside Afghani¬ 
stan and around the world. The Taliban, 
like their' loathsome Golboddini brethren 
of the Hezb-e-Islami before them, saw it 
was so convenient - at the end of their 
shameful careers - to shave off beards 
and whiskers, throw away their turbans, 
drop their baggy pants, and scatter away 
like mice for dear life. This is the ultimate 
fate of all executioners in history who tyr¬ 
annise a people under the guise of reli¬ 
gion, traditions and ethnicity. 

The Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan (Rawa) this year 
fervently hoped to be able to celebrate 
International Human Rights Day inside 
Afghanistan. But the re-emergence of 
the Northern Alliance criminals in differ¬ 
ent parts of our country, dangling as they 
are from American bayonets, crushed all 
such hopes. 

The people of the world need to know 
the Northern Alliance criminals. These 
are the very people who declared de¬ 
mocracy and elections to be blasphe¬ 
mous, heretical concepts. These are the 
very people who immediately, upon 
usurping power after the bursting of the 
bubble of the puppet Najib regime, and 
prior to any vitally pressing action in 
regard to the restoration of peace and 
well-being of the scourged people of 
Afghanistan, targeted their pious wrath 
against women and in a joint declaration 
of all allied jihadi parties proclaimed - 
amongst other sordid restrictions - the 


No doubt over Christmas comrades 
will enjoy themselves watching un¬ 
healthy volumes of television (fa¬ 
vourite repeats and all), scoffing 
turkey and mince pies, drinking too 
much booze, etc. And why not? 
Everyone needs to relax. Even - be¬ 
lieve it or not - the always hard work¬ 
ing Weekly Worker team. 

Meanwhile, our website has reg¬ 
istered 12,968 page views this week, 
down slightly on last week’s total 
of 14,284, but impressive nonethe¬ 
less. The Weekly Worker is essen¬ 
tial reading on the left and is at the 
forefront of the pro-partyist strug¬ 
gle within the Socialist Alliance. 
Something recognised by comrade 
JA, who commended the CPGB for 
“its foresight and determination in 
building an effective SA party”. 
Putting his money where his mouth 


compulsory veiling of all women. 

Due to the presence of incorrigible 
fundamentalists at the talks in Bonn - 
especially the arch-criminal Homayoun 
Jarir, whose master Golbodin recently 
shifted his allegiance to the Taliban - 
Rawa from the outset regarded the Bonn 
gathering with mistrust. The composition 
of the interim government which includes 
jihadi vampires and two women, one of 
them a leader of the mercenary criminal 
Hezb-i-Wahdat party and the other a 
known Parchami traitor, has proven that 
very unfortunately the United Nations 
has failed in aiding our people get rid of 
the rancid remains of the Northern Alli¬ 
ance hell hounds. The United Nations 
needs to know that even if all the cabinet 
posts of a government for Afghanistan 
were to be filled with such women, they 
can never be regarded as emblems of 
freedom and deliverance from oppres¬ 
sion for Afghan women. 

Rawa once again serves warning to the 
United Nations and the world commu¬ 
nity that any delay in despatching UN 
peace-keeping forces to Afghanistan will 
in effect be leaving the way open for in¬ 
evitable bloodbaths and repetition of the 
unparalleled horrors and atrocities of the 
1992-96 years. The current dog-fighting 
between Dostum and Hezb-i-Wahdat 
gangs will not remain restricted to Mazar- 
i-Sharif. If the United Nations is sincerely 
concerned in regard to the independ¬ 
ence, unity and democratisation of Af¬ 
ghanistan it must under no name or 
pretext continue its support to the North¬ 
ern Alliance and swiftly and unequivo¬ 
cally condemn and punish any country 
which tries to supply funds and aims to 
these murderers. It will only be then that 
a government devoid of terrorist-funda¬ 
mentalist contamination and based on 
democratic values can be set up in Af¬ 
ghanistan, succeed in restoring peace 
and stability to this blighted land and 
address the challenge of its rehabilitation 
in earnest. 

The mere end of the forced misery and 
humiliation of the burqa is in no way an 
indication of attainment of women’s 
rights and liberties. The Revolutionary 
Association of the Women of Afghani¬ 
stan, as the only feminist anti-fundamen¬ 
talist organisation in Afghanistan, 
believes that only with the establishment 
of a secular and democratic government 
in Afghanistan will Afghan women be 
able to unburden tire dead weight of cen¬ 
turies of oppression and stand their full 
stature on a par with men. 

Rawa 

email 


is, he sent us a £25 donation. 

We need more of the same from 
both our paper readership and our 
e-readership - especially since we 
are still well short of our monthly 
total despite a steady week of do¬ 
nations. Thanks to comrades CR, 
PL and NR (£5 each), KS, JD and DC 
(£10 each) and FJ (£3). Altogether, 
this brings our total to £256 - leav¬ 
ing us £194 short of our £450 target 
with only one week to go. 

Comrades, make sure that at least 
one of your new year's resolutions 
is to increase your level of dona¬ 
tions to the Weekly Worker - and re¬ 
member that the next edition of the 
paper will be January 10 2002 • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Resolution 
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SARAH’S LAW 


Hysteria rekindled 



T he trial and conviction of Roy 
Whiting for the kidnap and murder 
of eight-year-old Sarah Payne has, 
predictably, unleashed another wave of 
media hysteria. Heading the nauseating 
list of sensation-mongers is the News of 
the World, which is pulling out all the 
stops in its bid to win the tabloid circula¬ 
tion war. 

Last Sunday the paper devoted its first 
13 pages to its campaign for ‘Sarah’s law’ 
- the legal requirement for the authorities 
to publish details of the whereabouts of 
convicted paedophiles. This is based on 
legislation in the United States, where it 
is known as ‘Megan's law’ after the child 
who was killed in similar circumstances 
to Sarah Payne. At the top of each page 
and under the masthead the News of the 
World carries the phrase, “For Sarah” 
(December 16). 

The paper, like the rest of the gutter 
press, is of course taking advantage of 
the entirely natural desire of parents to 
protect their children from the likes of 
Whiting. And the media have been only 
too willing to publicise the pleadings of 
Sarah’s mother, Sara Payne, immediately 
after the sentencing. She said: “Please 
make sure that this stops happening 
time and time again. People are being let 
out of prison when everybody con¬ 
cerned knows that this is going to hap¬ 
pen again.” 

The Paynes had a meeting with home 
secretary David Blunkett on December 
18, calling on him to introduce new legis¬ 
lation to put ‘Sarah’s law’ into effect. But 
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Rebekah Wade: “sex beasts” 


the government is not that desperate to 
win over public opinion that it needs to 
implement such a foolish move - against 
the advice of most of its senior police 
officers, who know it will force potential 
offenders on their register into hiding 
and out of their control. 

Instead Blunkett will increase sen¬ 
tences for sex offenders, including the 
possibility of indeterminate and more 
‘whole life’ tariffs. He knows he must do 
something to assuage public opinion, 
but. unlike the News of the World, he has 
an interest in ensuring that the legisla¬ 
tion he enacts can actually be put into 
operation - or at least not turn out to be 
a disaster. 

Earlier this year the newspaper had 
mounted its first ‘name and shame’ cam¬ 
paign, publishing the addresses of a 
batch of convicted paedophiles, which 
resulted in several people being forced 
out of their homes. Some attacks resulted 
from mistaken identity, as people on sev¬ 
eral working class estates decided they 
would have to ‘do something’. In Port¬ 
smouth there were particularly ugly 
scenes (amazingly some socialists saw 
something progressive in this reaction¬ 
ary mobilisation ‘from below’, despite its 
irrationality, despite the fact that it had 
been whipped up by the sensationalist 
press). The News of the World eventu¬ 
ally felt obliged to abandon its campaign 
after it was criticised from all sides. 

After the Whiting verdict it launched 
its “Named, shamed” mark two. This time 
it held back from printing the addresses 
of sex offenders - in fact the paper had 
been informed about four of the seven 
men whose photographs it reproduced 
by Scotland Yard, who “asked us to pub¬ 
lish the pictures” as the four had gone 
missing. But the paper has threatened to 
resume its campaign proper unless Blun¬ 
kett acts. 

News of the World editor Rebekah 
Wade tried to scare us with talk of 
“110.000 convicted paedophiles in Eng¬ 
land and Wales” - a child-murderer 
round every comer, it seems. Her paper 
helpfully breaks these down into areas: 
in London, for instance, there are 710 in 
Barnet, 714 in Croydon. 650 in Ealing... 
But of course the term ‘paedophile’ cov¬ 
ers a wide variety of offences. For ex¬ 


ample, two of those identified in this 
week’s paper are David Baron and Tuan 
Quang Ho. Baron, aged 62, was jailed 
for two months for “possessing inde¬ 
cent pictures of children” and disap¬ 
peared after his release. Tuan was sent 
to a young offenders institution at the 
age of 19 for “indecently assaulting a 
14-year-old girl after getting her drunk”. 
He since left his address without inform¬ 
ing the police. 

Apart from sad old men who like to 
look at children’s photographs and teen¬ 
agers who take up with girls under 16 
(the ‘age of consent’), there is another 
group of people that come under the 
heading ‘paedophile’ - the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority are adults who have some 
kind of sexual relationship exclusively 
with children in their own family (father 
and daughter being the most common). 
Usually there is no violence and, rather 
obviously, the sexual murder of a child 
is thankfully very rare. 

But for the News of the World the out¬ 
ing of all these people will help to make 
your children safe. It demands “con¬ 
trolled access" to “real, meaningful in¬ 
formation, enabling you to safeguard 
your kids”. Just what the residents of 
Barnet are supposed to do once they 
know the names and addresses of the 
710 “sex beasts” in the borough is of 
course another question. With so 
many deadly threats to your children 
the best thing, surely, is to keep them 
permanently indoors. 

I do not for a moment wish to make 
light of the real menace that people like 
Whiting pose. But what is just as sick¬ 
ening as his depraved acts is the abuse 
committed by so-called ‘newspapers’ 
that seek deliberately to whip up hys¬ 
teria by scapegoating people who are 
in fact for the most part victims them¬ 
selves. Everybody sympathises with 
a child mistreated for the sexual gratifi¬ 
cation of an adult. But the paedophile 
is regarded as the lowest of the low. 
However, so often the abuser and the 
abused are in fact one and the same per¬ 
son. The majority of people drawn 
sexually towards children are those 
who themselves were in the same type 
of relationship as a child. 

Whiting is no exception. His father had 


sexually abused him and, although he 
was attracted to women, the pull of the 
adult-child liaison turned out to be 
stronger - and perverted beyond all rec¬ 
ognition as any kind of genuinely human 
relation. Whiting had been jailed in 1995 
after pleading guilty to abducting and 
sexually assaulting another young girl, 
and was released after two and a half 
years of a four-year sentence. He refused 
treatment and when he was released he 
was neither rehabilitated nor deterred. 

Under capitalism all relationships 
between people, including sexual ones, 
are alienated to some degree, cor¬ 
rupted by the non-humanity of the 
system of capital and its production re¬ 
lations. 

People are regarded as objects first 
and foremost. In the case of Roy Whit¬ 
ing we have an example of an extreme 
form of alienation (combined with a 
severe personality disorder). ‘Rehabili¬ 
tation’ - enabling the individual to be¬ 
come a fully rounded human being - is 
therefore impossible in the complete 
sense, since current society does not 
permit that. 

However, that does not prevent us 
from placing demands on that society. As 
part of our programme for a different, 
more human, order, we call on the state 
to take measures of a totally different kind 
from those demanded by the News of the 
World. While we recognise that the popu¬ 
lation must be protected from individu¬ 
als suffering from dangerous disorders, 
we do not accept that such conditions 
are permanent - not in the majority of 
cases at any rate. 

The truth is that prison is used not for 
‘rehabilitation’ or even primarily for de- 
teirence, but simply as a way of tempo¬ 
rarily taking anti-social elements and 
misfits out of circulation. At the end of 
their sentence they are dumped back in 
an alienating society, usually even worse 
equipped to cope. 

People with disorders must be treated, 
not simply locked up then forgotten. And 
adults must not be criminalised simply 
because of a consenting sexual relation¬ 
ship with a partner who happens to be 
the wrong side of the arbitrary ‘age of 
consent’ • 

Peter Manson 


Action 

CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday December 23, 5pm - spe¬ 
cial Christmas seminar, ‘The ori¬ 
gins of islam’. Speaker: Jack 
Conrad. 

No seminar Sunday December 30. 
Sunday January 6, 5pm - ‘Base 
and superstructure, part two’, us¬ 
ing Ellen Meiskins Wood’s De¬ 
mocracy against capitalism as a 
study guide. 

Wigan SA social 

Wigan SA social - Saturday De¬ 
cember 22,8pm - 6am, Mabs Cross 
Hotel, Standishgate. Food, drink 
and five music. £5 waged, £3 con¬ 
cessions. For reservations contact 
conwaycoltman @ yahoo.com 

Memorial 

meeting 

Celebrate the life of Charlie van 
Gelderen, who died in October. 
Charlie was the last survivor of 
those who attended the 1938 
founding conference of the Fourth 
International. 

January 5,2-5pm, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square (Holbom tube). Full 
buffet and soft drinks. Bring a bot¬ 
tle. Tickets £7/£4 from PO Box 
1109, London N4 2UU. More in¬ 
formation: 0208 800 7460; 
outlook @ gn. ape .org 

Afghanistan and 
Palestine 

Public discussion, preceded by 
prayers. Wednesday January 9, 
8pm - Afghanistan and the Tali¬ 
ban. Wednesday January 16, 8pm 

- Palestine: past and present. 

All Hallows Church, 24 Regent 
Terrace, Leeds LS6. 

No Trident 

National day of protest against 
arrival of first Trident submarines. 
Devon poll nuclear dockyard, Ply¬ 
mouth, Sunday February 3, from 
12 noon. Called by local anti-nu¬ 
clear group Cansar, Socialist Alli¬ 
ance and environmental groups. 
Accommodation available. For 
more information, contact Tony 
Staunton: 07803620390; 

tstaunton@aol.com 

SA union 
conference 

‘The political fund - where should 
it go?’ Conference for all trade 
unionists, organised by Socialist 
Alliance, Saturday March 16,11 am 

- 4pm, South Camden Community 
School. Charrington Street, Lon¬ 
don NW1. 

020 7791 3138; office@socialist- 
alliance.net 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group write to: PO Box 
6773, Dundee DD11YL. 


Next edition 

After this - expanded - edition the 
next Weekly Worker will be 
printed on Thursday January 10. 
The editor, staff and Weekly 
Worker printshop wish all read¬ 
ers a happy end-of-year festival 
and look forward to the chal¬ 
lenges of 2002. 
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MULTICULTURALISM 


Fighting for assimilation 


L ast week the ‘community cohesion re¬ 
view’ team, led by the former Notting¬ 
ham city council chief executive, Ted 
Cantle, published its investigation into the 
so-called ‘race riots’ which erupted last sum¬ 
mer in Burnley, Oldham and Bradford. 

This 79-page document, which was pub¬ 
lished simultaneously with two separate re¬ 
ports into the disturbances in Burnley and 
Oldham, makes 67 recommendations and in 
many ways could be viewed as an inchoate 
semi-critique of the dominant bourgeois, lib¬ 
eral ideology of multiculturalism - though 
never straying, of course, outside the safe 
parameters of bourgeois anti-racism. Indeed, 
this report ultimately aims to strengthen the 
official ideology, by highlighting some of the 
more obvious failures in its implementation. 

So, in relatively frank language, the Can- 
tie report of December 11 slams the police, 
central government, local media, "inept coun¬ 
cillors” and “inward-looking Asian commu¬ 
nities”. Its overall conclusion is that sepa¬ 
rate places of worship, employment, housing 
and schooling means many communities 
“operate on the basis of parallel lives”. In 
other words, multiculturalism is not working. 
The report calls for a “national debate” on 
the whole concept of citizenship and what it 
means to be British in 2001. 

No tiptoeing this time around sensitive 
subjects - that appears to be the central ethos 
of the Cantle report. More or less the same 
approach adopted recently by David Blun- 
kett - who stirred up controversy with his 
comments lamenting the (supposed) inabil¬ 
ity of sections of the British-Asian commu¬ 
nity, particularly women, to speak English. 
Blunkett also condemned the practice of 
forced marriages and female circumcision (ie, 
female genital mutilation), demanding a na¬ 
tional debate on ‘race’. 

Official society, it seems, is looking in the 
mirror and is not particularly happy with what 
it sees - hence the increasing tensions and 
strains amongst its supporters and ideo¬ 
logues. So Lady Uddin, a Labour' peer who 
is one of the 10-strong Cantle review team, 
attacked Blunkett for his concentration on 
the need for British-Asians to speak better 
English, saying: “His remarks sanction ex¬ 
tremist rightwing groups to blame the riots 
on women who were not learning English or 
going into forced marriages.” hi a similar vein, 
the general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, Bill Morris, com¬ 
pared Blunkett’s comment to the views of far 
right politicians in Austria and Germany, stat¬ 
ing: ‘The BNP has taken comfort from Blun¬ 
kett’s remarks” - while The Socialist 
condemned “Blunkett’s “crass, racist com¬ 
ments about Britain’s ethnic minorities”, 
which aim “to blame the people forced to live 
in Britain’s poorest areas for the problems 
this causes” (December 14). 

True, emotive hyperbole aside, it is absurd 
to believe that the riots were somehow 
caused poor English language skills. Yes, 
some of Blunkett’s remarks were ignorant. 
But it is to seriously misunderstand the na¬ 
ture of bourgeois ideology to think - as So¬ 
cialist Worker does - that his comments 
“oozed a saloon bar racist ‘us and them’ at¬ 
titude” (December 22). More like saloon bar' 
anti-racism if anything. 

Vikrarn Dodd in The Guardian of was also 
far from happy with Blunkett - perhaps con¬ 
cerned that the hard won consensus based 
around liberal anti-racism/multiculturalism 
was beginning to break down, if not come 
under threat ... from the enemy within, as 


Would this 
mean that a 
school deep in 
the heart of 
middle 

England or the 
home counties 
would have to 
bus in, for 
example, 
British-Asian 
or Scottish 
kids in order 
to fulfil the 
quota? It 
surely does 
not take much 
imagination to 
envisage how 
this would 
actively create 
tensions and 
divisions, not 
alleviate them 


http://www.cre.gov.uk 

http://www.irr.gov.uk 

http://www.guardian.co.uk/ 
racism/0,2759,180308,00.html 


opposed to the enemy outside (ie, the Brit¬ 
ish National Party). Hence Dodd writes: ‘The 
Macpherson report into the Stephen Law¬ 
rence case identifies the need for a radical 
change across the whole of society to root 
out racism. That process of reform and of 
changing hearts and minds has been con¬ 
sistently undermined - deliberately and by 
stealth. While the Macpherson report was a 
wake-up call to white Britain to tackle its rac¬ 
ism, Mr Blunkett’s contribution has, two- 
and-a-half years later, brought the wheel 
round full circle. Now for him the victimised 
are the problem” (December 12). 

It cannot be denied, however, that some 
aspects of the Cantle report touch upon the 
truth. Thus, it rightly attacks “area-based ini¬ 
tiatives”, in which councillors too often “give 
sweetheart deals with self-appointed and of¬ 
ten unrepresentative community figures” - 
ie, the ‘community centre syndrome’. First 
you start with the Bengali centre. Then you 
get the north Bengali centre - so that means 
of course that there has to be a south Bengali 
one, and so on. In the name of promoting 
multiculturalism, pluralism, diversity, etc you 
see the institutionalisation of ‘racial’ differ¬ 
ence. Apartheid revisited. 

That is why Socialist Worker is way off 
the mark when it claims that “the result” of 
multiculturalism has been “overwhelmingly 
positive” (December 22). 

In general, according to the report, central 
government policy - going back decades - 
of pumping money into inner-city revival 
projects has only helped to exacerbate the 
problem. The system of area-based regen¬ 
eration grants too often actually reinforced 
the separation of communities. 

Not unwisely, the report worries about 
educational segregrationalism - one result of 
which is the growth of “monocultural 
schools” and schools which still "run a Euro¬ 
centric curriculum and offer pervasive Christ¬ 
ian worship”. Instead, all schools should be 
promoting and fostering an understanding 
of other cultures, beliefs, etc. From this we 
can see that it would be mistaken to describe 
the Cantle report as anri-multiculturalist ... 
rather uneasy with its current direction. 

Understandably, the report expresses anxi¬ 
ety about the role of faith schools, mooting 
the idea that at least 25% of their pupils 
should be taken from “outside the local domi¬ 
nant ethnic group of community”. This 
clearly sits uneasily with the Blairite line of 
recent years, which has been to push faith 
schools in the name of ‘promoting excel¬ 
lence’, with Estelle Morris, the schools min¬ 
ister, arguing that it is wrong to deny parents 
of non-christian religions the opportunity to 
send their children to a faith school in the 
state system (though - paradoxically - she 
also said faith schools should “promote in¬ 
clusiveness”. Talk about having your cake 
and eating it). 

In the state sector, there are now 6,384 pri¬ 
mary schools and 589 secondary schools 
which are denominational: 4,716 Anglican; 
2110 catholic; 27 Methodist; 32 jewish; four 
muslim; two sikh, one Greek Orthodox and 
one Seventh Day Adventist. The muslim, 
sikh, Greek Orthodox, Seventh Day Advent¬ 
ist and five of the jewish schools have joined 
the state sector since 1997. Only four of them 
are new schools - the rest have joined from 
the independent sector. 

In fact faith schools constitute another 
form of selection - their ‘success’ is mainly 
down to the fact that they take on fewer chil¬ 
dren with ‘special needs’. There is certainly 
a class bias. Figures show 17.6% of all pri¬ 
mary school age children are entitled to free 
school meals; but only 16.1% in catholic 
schools, 11.5% in Anglican schools, 5.6% in 
Sikh schools and 4% in jewish schools. 

However, all these things said, the overall 
thrust of the Cantle report is deeply reaction¬ 
ary (which is why it is rather unfortunate that 
Burnley SA has issued a statement welcom¬ 
ing it - see right). Indeed, its proposed ‘cures’ 
are in the main worse than the disease. Take 
its recommendation that all faith schools 


should have at least a 25% intake of pupils 
from outside the ‘dominant’ ethnic-religious 
groups. That is, the Cantle report is calling 
for quotas. Any such system would be a bu¬ 
reaucratic nightmare - make no mistake. 
Would this mean that a school deep in the 
heart of middle England or the home coun¬ 
ties would have to bus in, for example, Brit¬ 
ish-Asian or Scottish kids in order to fulfil 
the quota? It surely does not take much im¬ 
agination to envisage how this would ac¬ 
tively create tensions and divisions, not 
alleviate them. So-called ‘racial’ identity 
would become supreme - for the anti-racist 
state bureaucrats and the children them¬ 
selves. 

More objectionable is the report’s in¬ 
tended crusade to impart a new feeling of 
national belonging - we aU need to leam to 
love queen and country. The report states 
that “a meaningful concept of ‘citizenship’ 
needs establishing and championing” - 
which is to be “based on a few common prin¬ 
ciples that are shared and observed by all 
sections of the community”. Suggestions for 
“common elements of nationhood” include 
respect for the law, support for women’s 
rights, respect for religious differences, etc. 

Worst of all, in the opinion of the report, 
“immigrants should adopt norms of British 
life and speak better English”. This logic 
leads directly to its prime recommendation - 
that a ‘loyalty test’ is required. This should 
take the form of a clear “statement of alle¬ 
giance” (or a US-style “oath of allegiance”) 


B urnley Socialist Alliance wel¬ 
comes the Burnley Task Force re¬ 
port [published separately, but form¬ 
ing part of the Cantle report as a whole 
- EF] of December 11, and agrees that 
poverty, poor housing and social dep¬ 
rivation were major contributory fac¬ 
tors to the unrest in the town last 
summer. The report is also right to con¬ 
demn the far-right BNP for spreading 
racist ideas; the report says that some 
of the white population has been in¬ 
fluenced by such ideas. 

While there are useful recommen¬ 
dations that might give a kick-start to 
people and organisations that were 
complacent or complicit in racism, it 
is clear that fundamental problems in 
Burnley have yet to be seriously tack¬ 
led. We stand by our submission to the 
task force, which is included as an ap¬ 
pendix in the report. 

As long as Burnley as a whole is 
starved of investment, with areas of 
unfit housing, job losses, poor health, 
poverty and despair, there will con¬ 
tinue to be a serious risk of the BNP 
preying on that despair, with their 
politics of hatred. Burnley Socialist 
Alliance will continue to stand up 
clearly for putting people before 
profit, being clearly anti-racist and for 
campaigning for a better deal for eve¬ 
ryone who is suffering from New La¬ 
bour’s callous disregard for the needs 
of ordinary people. 

The Socialist Alliance is concerned 
that the problems are getting worse. 
The loss of 450 jobs at Michelin and 
of 300 jobs at Rolls have come after 
the riots, and will have a direct effect 
on the lives of hundreds of families in 
the area. 


to the UK state. In order to get your British 
passport, you will have to demonstrate “a 
clear primary loyalty to this nation”. 

What exactly are British “norms” and val¬ 
ues? The answer is obvious: the authors of 
the Cantle report want us to sign up to (and 
look up to) the ‘values’ and ideology of offi¬ 
cial-establishment Britain - with its bound¬ 
less myths and inventions. There is no room 
for our proletarian, progressive Britain - held 
together by the bond of class commonality. 
For Cantle, and others, it seems that the Brit¬ 
ish-Asians in Oldham, Burnley, Bradford and 
elsewhere are not yet regarded as ‘properly’ 
British - not quite up to scratch, but with a 
nod - or kick - in the right direction, then 
maybe ... 

What rot. If anything, the summer riots - 
or insurrection - by the British- Asian youth 
was an explosive reaffirmation of ‘British¬ 
ness’ against the combined forces of the 
National Front, British National Party, the 
Oldham Chronicle, Daily Telegraph, etc - 
which treat them as ‘outsiders’. The British- 
Asian youth in these towns and cities, with 
their broad and distinctive accents, sound, 
and are, as British as Yorkshire pudding, and 
deeply resent being told that they are not. 
Quite right. 

Cantle, Blunkett and co want forced as¬ 
similation from above. We communists, by 
contrast, want voluntary assimilation from 
below - with the eventually merging of all 
the peoples and nationalities of the world • 

Eddie Ford 


Tess McMahon, SA candidate in the 
recent Burnley borough council by- 
elections, said: “Trying to encourage 
white and Asian people to mix more is 
of course very praiseworthy, but can’t 
achieve much when the very fabric of 
people’s lives is disintegrating. The 
Labour government should act now to 
support manufacturing jobs in the 
area. It should also provide the money 
our MP says is needed to sort out the 
town’s housing crisis.” 

The Socialist Alliance is also very 
critical of David Blunkett’s recent 
comments about race, and it accuses 
him of playing into the racists’ hands. 
They agree with Shahid Malik, of 
Burnley, and a Labour NEC member, 
who said: “There are many fascists 
and racists who will perversely draw 
comfort from David Blunkett’s com¬ 
ments.” 

They take issue with Blunkett’s point 
about English learning. Pauline 
Farrell, another SA candidate in the 
local elections, said: “Everyone wants 
to learn English - it’s just not true to 
suggest there’s thousands of people 
resistant to the idea. So it’s down to 
the government to make sure the col¬ 
leges can provide all the courses 
needed.” 

But in any case, the disturbances 
weren’t about whether people could 
speak English or not; the young peo¬ 
ple on the streets back in June, both 
white and Asian, could all speak Eng¬ 
lish. That’s not what the riots were 
about. And when Stephen Lawrence 
was murdered by racists, they 
weren’t interested in how good his 
English was, only in the fact that he 
was black • 


Burnley SA statement 

Report welcomed 
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LSA DEBATES AFGHANISTAN 


Political 

weaknesses 

exposed 


O n December 11, around 80 people at¬ 
tended a public debate, organised by 
the London Socialist Alliance, at 
Conway Hall. The subject - ‘War in Afghani¬ 
stan: right or wrong?’ David Aaronovitch, 
journalist for The Independent and former 
leading Eurocommunist, spoke in support of 
the war; he was opposed by Mike Marqus- 
ee for the LSA. 

Comrade Marqusee spoke first, and gave a 
wide-ranging presentation of an anti-war po¬ 
sition that, in keeping with the comrade’s own 
political views, was from a frankly civil-liber¬ 
tarian and ethical perspective. While quite 
correctly condemning the September 11 at¬ 
tacks as “inexcusable atrocities’’, he spoke at 
length about those elements of international 
law that the United States has ignored since 
the terrorist attacks on New York and Wash¬ 
ington, about the standards of proof neces¬ 
sary before declaring war. 

He spoke of the double standards of the 
United States and its allies regarding human 
life, with the lives of those killed in the US 
deemed to be worth more than the lives of the 
people of Afghanistan, for instance. He 
pointed out that the grounds on which the 
US attacked Afghanistan - that it was harbour¬ 
ing people who had allegedly committed crimi¬ 
nal acts against other states - could also have 
been applied to such cases as the United 
States’ own covert sponsorship of terrorism 
against Nicaragua in the 1980s, or against Ire¬ 
land and the United States vis-a-vis the lati¬ 
tude given to Irish republicans during the 
troubles, or many other cases. 

Rather appropriately quoting the view of a 
school student - “If the United States makes 
itself the world’s policeman, then who will 
police the US?” - comrade Marqusee pointed 
to the various “unsavoury” regimes 
throughout the world who were trying to 
jump on the bandwagon of the US-British 
‘war against terrorism’, to aid them in crush¬ 
ing those they oppress, from Israel with the 
Palestinians, to Russia with Chechnya, to 
even Mugabe’s attempts to crush the oppo¬ 
sition in Zimbabwe. 

He pointed to the suffering of Afghan ci¬ 
vilians, the 1,500 or so reported deaths that 
can be gleaned from reading the British press 
alone, the massacre at Mazar-i-Sharif, the fact 
that aid is being obstructed by the military 
action of the US and its allies. And he as¬ 
serted that the promises of aid by the US were 
worthless, noting that the US federal gov¬ 
ernment has already broken its promises of 
$20 billion worth of aid to New York after 
September 11 - after that anyone who thinks 
Afghanistan would stand a chance is obvi¬ 
ously dreaming. 

David Aaronovitch’s presentation in re¬ 
sponse was a textbook example of liberal mili¬ 
tary ‘humanitarianism’, as he would no doubt 
be pleased to hear. He began by quoting Tony 
Blair’s dictum that this conflict had three ele¬ 
ments: military, diplomatic and humanitarian. 
Militarily, the goal was obviously to crush al 
Qa’eda and thus stop any further September 
11s. Aside from the obvious nature of the 
coalition-building diplomacy sunounding this 
war, for Aaronovitch the ‘humanitarian’ ele¬ 
ment involved “dealing with the conditions 
that breed support for al Qa’eda”: he particu¬ 
larly referred to Israel/Palestine. 


He went on to accuse the anti-war move¬ 
ment of refusing to take responsibility for its 
own pronouncements, and the conse¬ 
quences they would allegedly lead to - more 
terrorist attacks, in his view. He asserted, 
credibly, that enough evidence exists to pin 
responsibility for the destruction of the 
World Trade Center on al Qa’eda. 

Aaronovitch went on to elaborate his own 
conversion to military liberalism around the 
atrocity in Srebrenica in 1995, the slaughter in 
Rwanda and latterly Sierra Leone, arguing that 
the consequences of western military inter¬ 
vention against Milosevic over Kosova has 
been “entirely benign”. He asserted that, far 
from the crime being western intervention, in 
some cases for him the crime is not to inter¬ 
vene, that intervention by imperialism was in 
many situations the only way to prevent vari¬ 
ous kinds of atrocity, and should therefore be 
advocated. He freely admitted to “doubts” 
about whether the suffering caused by such 
wars outweigh the alleged benefits. 

The discussion that followed the two pres¬ 
entations was pretty one-sided in that it was 
exclusively dominated by opponents of the 
war - brother Aaronovitch obviously sees de¬ 
bate with the anti-war movement as a personal 
endeavour related to his leftist past. His com¬ 
patriots in the bourgeois mainstream evi¬ 
dently do not share his inclination to debate, 
which says something about Aaronovitch’s 
illusions in the ‘progressive’ potential of such 
‘humanitarian’ militarism. Since the anti-war 
movements have thus far failed to gain the 
allegiance of real social forces, of the working 
class itself, the mainstream supporters of im¬ 
perialism are only compelled to directly debate 
with socialist anti-war elements when they en¬ 
counter the odd leftist celebrity on TV talk- 
shows. It has to be said that some at least of 
the debate at the meeting underlined why the 
bourgeoisie does not bother to debate with 
the anti-war movement (or, conversely, feel 
threatened enough to attempt to witch-hunt 
it in any serious way). 

The first floor speaker, from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, largely confined his remarks 
to a polemic against David Aaronovitch’s il¬ 
lusions in the UN and US imperialism - he 
pointed to the contradiction between the re¬ 
ality of the war - involving the use of military 
tribunals, sunnnary execution and even an 
agitation in the US for openly state sanctioned 
use of torture, with the ‘new moral agenda’ 
pushed by Aaronovitch. A young Asian 
woman speaker, sounding otherwise quite 
naive and patrician, managed to make one 
telling point: that the US ‘war against terror¬ 
ism’ will not defeat terrorism, simply because 
it will reinforce the hatreds that gave rise to 
September 11 in the first place. 

A Socialist Workers Party comrade 
pointed out, in response to the Aaronovitch 
view that imperialist military action had pro¬ 
gressive consequences in Serbia, that it was 
the working people of Serbia that had over¬ 
thrown Milosevic, not the western powers. 
In a way, this tried to prove too much, espe¬ 
cially given the pro-Serb nationalist stance 
the SWP took in 1999, failing to champion 
the Kosovar struggle for self-determination 
during the war for fear of seeming to line up 
with imperialism. It certainly is true that the 
engine of the overthrow of Milosevic was 



David Aaronovitch: liberal militaiy ‘humanitarianism’ 
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ordinary Serbian people; however, it was the 
defeat of Milosevic’s regime in war that 
opened up the possibility of that overthrow. 
One did not need to be a supporter of Nato’s 
deceitful ‘humanitarian’ war to notice that. 

The comrade's observation, like so many 
arguments used by the left, is only a half-truth, 
and leaves us open to ridicule at the hands of 
pro-war liberals like Aaronovitch. As indeed 
did the contribution of prominent SWP cadre 
Paul Holborrow, whose angry anti-war 
speech, replete with militant anti-war de¬ 
mands, included the Arab nationalist call for 
a "democratic secular Palestine”. Brother 
Aaronovitch noted that this demand leaves 
no room for any national rights of Israeli Jews 
- something that may not particularly bother 
those influenced by the softness on Arab 
nationalism prevalent on the left, but which 
appears to many ordinary people to have a 
genocidal logic. 

And indeed, comrade Holborrow’s com¬ 
plaint that Aaronovitch did not use his speech 
to denounce poverty in Britain and the US, 
that money should be spent on welfare and 
not warfare, was dismissed by the speaker as 
krelevant to the debate - if he had been asked 
to speak about the NHS, he would have done 
so. The argument itself is economistic and, in 
the face of the imperialist pretence of going 
out and fighting ‘humanitarian’ wars, sounds 
to many ears suspiciously like a form of na¬ 
tional selfishness - if only our mlers weren’t 
spending money on ‘foreigners’ and their 
wars, we could have a better standard of liv¬ 
ing at home. 

This will cut little ice with people who are 
convinced by the imperialists’ arguments on 
the teroain of high politics - most people place 
the security of life and limb, as they perceive 
them, and also questions of political democ¬ 
racy at home and abroad, above ‘economic’ 
questions. The prerequisite for waging an 
effective struggle around ‘economic’ ques¬ 
tions is a convincing refutation of imperial¬ 
ism’s ‘democratic’ pretensions on the level of 
politics, of democracy itself, which does not 
belong to the bourgeoisie, but to workers and 
the oppressed. As a second AWL speaker 
argued (against heckling) later in the discus¬ 
sion, criticising the record of much of the left 
in cheering for ‘anti-imperialist’ despots from 
Galtieri to Milosevic to the Taliban, “Unless 
the left takes up issues of democracy and jus¬ 
tice, it will be marginalised.” 

CPGB supporter Marcus Larsen attacked 
Aaronovitch’s “pessimistic, despairing view 
of the world” and pointed to the “moral maze” 
of liberalism, seeking to reorder the world 
through the agency of the great powers. He 
noted that David Aaronovitch was right in 
saying that we must be “morally sure” of our 
views on just and unjust wars, and that the 


world is interdependent and all such issues 
should be approached, as Aaronovitch had 
stated, on the basis of "human solidarity”. But 
he questioned the content of this “human soli¬ 
darity”, noting that Aaronovitch’s version 
of it was alienated: that it came from above, 
and not from below - from real solidarity. 

In this regard, he noted that comrade 
Aaronovitch, for all his talk of such things, 
was not proposing the west should bring “hu¬ 
man solidarity” to the people of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, for example. He criticised the “great 
weakness” of the anti-war movement for sim¬ 
ply saying ‘Stop the war’ without addressing 
issues of democracy and secularism, and for 
its refusal to directly address the issue of is- 
lamic fundamentalism. 

Comrade Tina Becker (CPGB) expanded on 
this, pointing out that the legalistic argu¬ 
ments around ‘proof’ of the responsibility 
of bin Laden for September 11 disarmed us: 
what if proof is produced? We must be care¬ 
ful not to appear in the Taliban camp, nor must 
we fall for ‘lesser evilism’ - the Taliban was a 
reactionary movement funded originally by 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia and the US- 
backed interim government will no more bring 
democracy and secularism than the Taliban. 

Other speakers of note included Alan 
Thomett of the International Socialist Group, 
who predicted that since Bush has concluded 
that ‘bombing works’, there will be much more 
of it, the only question being ‘when?’ 

The summaries from the speakers covered 
little new ground. Aaronovitch called for an 
enquiry into the killings of Taliban/al Qa’eda 
fighters at Mazar-i-Sharif. and expressed his 
faith that Afghanistan would not be aban¬ 
doned to its fate by the imperialists: “If I am 
proved wrong, then call me a silly bastard.” 

Comrade Marqusee expressed distaste at 
criticisms by the AWL and CPGB of the main¬ 
stream positions of the anti-war movement, 
especially its political softness on islamic fun¬ 
damentalism. He defended his own civil liber¬ 
tarian orientation and focus on formal legality 
in his anti-war writings and oratory with a 
brusque statement to the effect that in a pe¬ 
riod of war when civil liberties are under such 
attack, you cannot be too meticulous over 
civil rights and liberties. Which is of course 
true, but misses the point about the coher¬ 
ence of political argument against the war and 
the need for our own answers to the very real 
reactionary threat to ordinary people, at 
‘home’ and in the muslim world, posed by the 
islamic ultra-right. 

All in all, the debate was a useful endeav¬ 
our for the SA, in debating with a prominent 
‘left’ supporter of the war, but it also under¬ 
lined the enormous distance that we still have 
to travel • 

Ian Donovan 
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ANTI-TERROR ACT 

Blunkett’s new 
clampdown 



David Blunketl: powers of infinite detention 


N o sooner had the ink dried after 
Elizabeth Windsor signed the new 
Anti-Ten'orism, Crime and Secu¬ 
rity Act than home secretary David Blun- 
kett ordered the arrest of a dozen sus¬ 
pected ‘terrorists'. Under its terms they are 
to be held in ‘indefinite detention’. 

The state’s forces of law and order 
now have another powerful weapon in 
their armoury. Blunkett, Blair and co have 
taken full advantage of the events of Sep¬ 
tember 11 to launch a fresh assault on the 
rights and liberties of not only muslirn 
fundamentalists, but potentially any op¬ 
ponent of the existing order. Of course, 
whether or not it will prevent any real 
terrorist outrages is arguable, to say the 
least. But the British government has 
taken the opportunity of removing a 
number of democratic safeguards, plac¬ 
ing further controls on the lives of eve¬ 
ryone living in the UK. 

Britain’s home secretary has been 
given powers to detain without trial for¬ 
eign nationals suspected of terrorism who 
cannot be deported because of the Hu¬ 
man Rights Act 1998. This may be be¬ 
cause they may well face the death 
penalty, torture or degrading treatment if 
returned to their country of origin. To 
deport such people would presumably 
be a step too far, even though Blunkett 
and the New Labour government have 
already abrogated sections of the HRA 
in order to place the new anti-terrorism 
act on the statute book. In order to ‘dero¬ 
gate’ from part of the HRA the home 
secretary must first declare the UK to be 
in a state of public emergency. 

These powers of indefinite detention 
expire after five years unless renewed. 
But while they are in place, judicial review 
of detentions will not be permitted, 
though a closed special immigration ap¬ 
peals commission headed by a judge will 
be able to review cases brought to it. 
Decisions of this special commission are 
final: only points of law will be allowed 
to go to the court of appeal. 

Detention without trial is bad enough, 
but the final version of the act contains 
pretty well eveiything the government 
wanted, despite the House of Lords 
whittling away at some detail. It allows 
future EU laws to be passed through the 
Commons using secondary legislation 
on the nod (ie, without any debate). 
Though this provision is only in force 
until June, Blunkett intends to introduce 
it permanently through an enabling bill 
in the spring, and this will also then im¬ 
plement the new European arrest warrant. 

The police and security services, in¬ 
cluding foreign ones, can now ask pub¬ 
lic bodies such as hospitals, schools 
and the inland revenue to disclose in¬ 
formation relating to terrorism or poten¬ 
tial prosecution of a criminal offence. As 
a foil to deflect liberal criticism. Blunkett 
U'ied to reassure those objecting to the 
extension of this power (beyond meas¬ 
ures against terrorism to those against 
more general crime) by stating that bod¬ 
ies would only be required to disclose 
information if the request were propor¬ 
tionate to the alleged offence. Of course, 
that is merely his rather vague and mean¬ 
ingless assertion and, as with all pow¬ 
ers under this act, a different political 
situation faced by a different (or the 
same) home secretary could see them 
used in markedly more draconian man¬ 
ner than at present. 

Carriers, such as airlines, will now be 
required to supply information about 
passengers and freight to law agencies. 


In other words, their manifests are an 
open book for police, immigration, and 
other authorities to trawl through. Banks 
and other financial organisations are 
now obliged to report cases where they 
think there are reasonable grounds to 
suspect terrorist financing, however ‘ter¬ 
rorist’ is defined; it will be an offence not 
to do so (previously, this was largely an 
advisory question). As has been said 
before, the EU-approved definition of 
‘terrorist’ and ‘terrorism’, which the UK 
government accepts, is drawn danger¬ 
ously widely. Police will be able to use 
‘account monitoring orders’ to obtain 
information on any bank or financial ac¬ 
counts for periods covering up to 90 
days. 

Another aspect of the new legislation 
is its strengthening of government agen¬ 
cies’ existing snooping powers, put in 
place by last year’s Regulation of Inves¬ 
tigatory Powers Act. Communication 
services - whether phone companies or 
internet service providers - are now re¬ 
quired to retain data so that it can be 
accessed for terrorist and criminal inves¬ 
tigations. Dates, numbers dialled and 
email addressees are all to be held for a 
considerable time. Use of this enormous 
amount of data is supposedly restricted 
to where there is a suspicion of terrorist 
activity, according to yet another assur¬ 
ance by the current home secretary. 

In addition, law agencies can now ap¬ 
ply for assets of suspected terrorists to 
be frozen at the start of investigations, 
instead of when charged. Customs and 
excise and inland revenue officers are 
now permitted to exchange information 
with police and other agencies when 
national security is an issue. Transport, 
ministry of defence and nuclear sites 
police have had their powers widened to 
cover crime and terrorism outside their 
current jurisdictions. The role of GCHQ, 
the communications monitory agency, 
has been expanded. And the act has 
brought in powers to allow new terrorist 
taskforces to be created easily. Police are 
now allowed to demand the removal of 
face and hand coverings: so no more ba¬ 
laclavas on demonstrations, then. 

Aiding or abetting the acquisition, use 


or development of chemical, nuclear, or 
biological weapons by foreign groups or 
regimes is now an offence. Regulations 
governing laboratories where ‘danger¬ 
ous pathogens’ are held (which could 
mean every path lab, since many deal 
with potential fatal organisms) have been 
tightened. All hoaxes, such as anthrax 
hoaxes, which cause distress and disrup¬ 
tion can be treated in a similar maimer to 
bomb hoaxes, carrying a maximum pen¬ 
alty upon conviction of seven years in 
prison. 

The only real concession the govern¬ 
ment made to its opponents, largely Tory 
and Liberal Democrat, in the House of 
Lords has been to remove the proposal 
to prosecute those stirring up religious 
hatred. Although there were murmurings 
of a bill on this issue, the matter looks 
likely to be dropped as totally unwork¬ 
able; it was only included originally any¬ 
way as a political gesture toward those 
muslims who perceived themselves un¬ 
der threat from reactions to September 11. 
But even if abandoned by Blunkett, there 
may well be a Scottish law against fos¬ 
tering religious tensions: a Holyrood 
cross-party working party will be report¬ 
ing in February on the best way of intro¬ 
ducing a criminal offence of religious 
hatred in Scotland. 

As for the Anti-Terrorism, Crime, and 
Security Act, it looks set to be with us 
for quite a while; after all. it will no doubt 
prove to be exceedingly useful to those 
who rule us. It is to be reviewed by a 
select few in two years’ time: elite privy 
councillors will look into the act’s opera¬ 
tion and only if they raise areas of con¬ 
cern will it be debated by parliament. In 
the meantime, it will remain in place to be 
used far beyond its ostensible ‘anti-ter¬ 
rorist’ aims (vague at best) - possibly 
against the working class and its organi¬ 
sations. 

Such legislation raises grave concerns 
about civil liberties, which have been 
won in the past thanks to mass action, 
particularly by the working class. Yet 
again we see that democratic rights and 
freedoms have to be fought for, won and 
rewon under capitalism • 

Jim Gilbert 


Working 
for splits 

After walking out of the Socialist 
Alliance national conference on 
December 1 the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales is not only instructing 
its members to leave ata local level: it is 
encouraging further splits. The following 
text comes from SPEW’s national 
circular, dated December102001 


I ost comrades will know by now 
about our departure from the 
Network of Socialist Alliances on 
December 1, as a result of the SWP 
pushing through a new constitution. 

This was not the outcome that we 
wanted from the conference. We 
fought up to the last possible mo¬ 
ment, on the day itself, for a constitu¬ 
tion that could lay the basis for the 
building of the alliance on a healthy 
basis. We printed articles in our pa¬ 
per prior to the conference which ex¬ 
plain our views on the issue of the 
constitution, and in the week follow¬ 
ing the conference we printed a report 
of the conference. Following these re¬ 
ports, the executive committee has 
also produced a statement which 
goes into the issues in further depth. 
This statement has been emailed to 
the national committee members and 
branch secretaries who we have email 
addresses for, and is enclosed with 
this circular for the others [it is also 
available on the SP website - ed]. 

Since the conference, the reaction 
of many of the ‘individuals’ and of 
many of the local members of some 
of the organisations in the alliance 
has not been one of hostility towards 
us. Rather it is one of regret that we 
are no longer part of the alliance, with 
a significant number expressing a de¬ 
sire to continue to work with us none¬ 
theless. This does not mean that we 
shouldn’t be prepared for strong at¬ 
tacks on us in the coming period from 
those hostile to our party. 

Our Sheffield comrades went to 
then' local post-conference SA meet¬ 
ing with the following resolution, 
which was passed: 

“Sheffield SA agrees to enter early 
discussions with the SP and the SLP 
(and any other serious socialist, or 
working class or community forces or 
campaigns) to try to achieve electoral 
agreement for the 2002 Sheffield coun¬ 
cil elections, any council by-elections 
and future parliamentary elections in 
Sheffield. Sheffield SA also urges the 
SA national executive to make similar 
approaches at a national level, to avoid 
the situation of socialist candidates 
opposing each other in elections.” 

We should ask all local alliances 
for a similar agreement as soon as 
possible. We enclose a copy of a let¬ 
ter we sent to the SA executive com¬ 
mittee [see Weekly Worker December 
13 - ed]. 

Where local alliances decide to 


- ie, where they are in effect accepting 
the new SA constitution which en¬ 
shrines SWP dominance - our com¬ 
rades should cease to be members of 
those alliances. Even in alliances 
where SWP members do not play a 
leading role or try to dominate directly 
or indirectly, we cannot remain as 
members - because the SWP-control- 
led national structure will ultimately 
dictate to those local alliances on who 
can stand in elections and how cam¬ 
paigns should be run, etc. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we (or anyone else) should not attend 
any SA meetings. On the contrary, 
where we have an invitation to attend 
as visitors or observers, we should do 
so if it appeal's worthwhile. In the case 
of any alliances that break with the na¬ 
tional SA constitution and work on a 
federal basis, we can continue to par¬ 
ticipate as members, although it 
should be made clear that such 
groups will not be able to use the SA 
name at election times - as official au¬ 
thorisation is in the hands of the na¬ 
tional nominating officer. 

In local alliances, where a discus¬ 
sion is taking place on what decision 
to make following the passing of the 
SWP-backed constitution, we do not 
need to resign our membership pre¬ 
cipitously. Rather, we should partici¬ 
pate in the discussion, putting our 
point of view on the constitution and 
what it will lead to, and allow suffi¬ 
cient time for the alliance members to 
make the decision. However, this 
process cannot go on indefinitely, 
particular bearing in mind the prox¬ 
imity of the May elections - at some 
point a decision has to be made. 
Also, the national alliance officers 
are rushing out new membership 
forms to get everyone to register - 
signing up to the new constitution 
in the process. 

hi all our branches, regardless of the 
pace of SA discussions, we should 
discuss and decide on where we want 
to stand candidates in May as soon 
as possible. While being open to ne¬ 
gotiations with others on the left at 
all stages, and while inviting these ne¬ 
gotiations for as long as it is practi¬ 
cally sensible to do so, we also must 
be clear in our own ranks on what 
want to argue for. In order to plan the 
use of our resources, branch election 
plans should be made in consultation 
with regional committees, national 
council members and the executive 


keep their affiliation to the national S A committee • 

http://www.socialistparty.org.uk 
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OBITUARY 


Riza Yurukoglu (Veli Dursen) November 4 1945 - December 12 2001 

Source of inspiration 


The ideological leader of our party, 
our general secretary for many years 
and a serving member of the central 
committee up to the present time, 
Ismail Nihat Akseymen (comrade Veli 
Dursun, who also wrote under the 
name of Riza Yurukoglu) passed away 
on the morning of December 112001. 
Our sorrow, which we share with all 
communists, revolutionaries and the 
working class of Turkey, knows no 
bounds. 

Comrade Veli Dursun, who fell victim 
to cancer at the age of 56, always 
stood out because of his theoretical 
expertise. He joined the Communist 
Party of Turkey in 1970 and remained 
at the forefront of his party until his 
death. He served as general secre¬ 
tary for many years until 1999, when 
he stepped down from the position, af¬ 


ter which he remained an active mem¬ 
ber of the central committee. At the 
last central committee meeting he at¬ 
tended he said: “I am a member of this 
party and will remain so until my last 
breath. I will die as a member of the 
party.” True to his word, he breathed 
his last as a leader and a foot-soldier 
of his party. 

Comrade Veli Dursun believed in 
studying Marxism from the original 
sources, the works of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. He also instilled this prac¬ 
tice in his comrades. 

As a member of the central commit¬ 
tee and politburo of the Communist 
Party of Turkey, he raised the banner 
of struggle against opportunism, 
which had become dominant in the 
party in the latter part of the 1970s. 
He and his comrades, with their hearts 


and minds immersed in the revolution 
and communism, started an open dis¬ 
cussion in 1979, based on the news¬ 
paper Iscinin Sesi (Workers’ Voice), as 
the leadership had banned the de¬ 
bate of theoretical and organisational 
questions within the party. 

Comrade Veli Dursun wrote numer¬ 
ous articles, studies and books ad¬ 
vancing the struggle for communism, 
based on principles of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism. Of these, his first major contri¬ 
bution to the communist movement 
was Turkey - the weak link of imperi¬ 
alism, which he presented to the cen¬ 
tral committee of the Communist 
Party of Turkey in 1978. The book, 
which was subsequently reprinted 
many times in Turkish and English, 
analysed the communist movement 
and the working and living conditions 


Influence in Britain 



Riza Yurukoglu 


To Central Committee TKP 
Dear comrades 

It was with shock and great sadness that I heard 
the news of Riza Yumkoglu’s death. To die at 
the age of 56 is to be cut short. So much more 
still could have been done by a man of his tal¬ 
ents and drive and so much more needs to be 
done. 

Nevertheless, cut short though it was, the 
comrade lived life to the full. Above all he de¬ 
voted himself to the finest cause there is - the 
cause of communism and human liberation. 

The comrade not only had an important im¬ 
pact on the communist movement in Turkey. His 
long exile in Britain and the translation of a number 
of his books into English ensured that the com¬ 
rade materially effected the communist move¬ 
ment in Britain and helped its painful recovery in 
what were the darkest hours. 

In 1979 Yurukoglu was responsible for my 
recruitment to the TKP. He plied me with strong 
drink and strong ideas in equal measure. A 
number of other British comrades also joined 
along with and after me. The plan was to learn 
front the higher level of class struggle in Turkey 
and later to apply those lessons to Britain. 

My relationship with comrade Yurukoglu of¬ 
ten proved difficult. There can be no doubt that 
the comrade had a domineering personality. Po¬ 
litical differences existed as well on the prospects 
of world revolution and the durability of the 
system of capital. It should be emphasised 
though that these differences were between 
communists. What united us was always far 
more profound and significant than what hap¬ 
pened to divide us. 

In particular Yurukoglu will be associated in 
our minds with his books - Socialism will win. 
Living socialism. Socialism and democracy - 
books that powerfully argue for a socialism 
founded on the principles and practice of mass 
democracy. 

There can be no denying the role played by 
comrade Yurukoglu in Britain. His ideas - espe¬ 
cially his unyielding commitment to partyism - 
inspired those of us in the Communist Party of 
Great Britain who founded The Leninist journal 
in 1981 - this was the Weekly Worker’s precur¬ 
sor. The comrade gave his active and close at¬ 
tention to the early stages of our struggle against 
the galloping dangers of liquidationism and 
opportunism in Britain. We held numerous meet¬ 
ings. As befits serious communists there was 
agreement and disagreement. 

Comrade Yurukoglu attended the first confer¬ 
ence of our wing of the CPGB and was accorded 
full speaking rights. The comrade also partici¬ 


pated in the international school we organised 
on the Greek island of Andros. 

I regret that contact between us ended in the 
1990s. This was certainly aloss as far as the CPGB 
is concerned. 

Comrade Yurukoglu will be remembered by 


the communist movement in Turkey. Comrade 
Yurukoglu will also be remembered by tire com¬ 
munist movement in Britain. He will always have 
a place in our hearts • 

Fraternally 
Jack Conrad 


At the time of 
his death he 
was engaged in 
an all-embrac¬ 
ing theoretical 
study during a 
period of 
reaction 
throughout the 
world following 
the collapse of 
the Soviet 
Union 


of the working class of Turkey. It later 
became a source of inspiration to all 
communists struggling for the imme¬ 
diate and long-term aims of the work¬ 
ing class of Turkey. Comrade Dursun 
was also the author of numerous 
other books under the name 
Yurukoglu. 

Veli Dursun was one of the first com¬ 
rades to identify the impasse which 
the world communist movement had 
arrived at and to provide constructive 
criticism in his book Living socialism 
in 1982. The views he developed 
around socialism and democracy 
formed the basis of the fourth pro¬ 
gramme of our party after a gap of 52 
years since the third programme. 

At the time of his death he was en¬ 
gaged in an all-embracing theoretical 
study during a period of reaction 
throughout the world following the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet Union. The study’s 
first volume Sosyalizm nedir (What is 
socialism?) was published recently. 
His last wish was to have the later vol¬ 
umes published by an editorial board 
of his comrades in struggle. 

Comrade Veli Dursun was married 
with one daughter. 


Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Turkey 
December 11 2001 


Tirade union 
perspectives 

O n December 16 the CPGB organised a meeting with a 
number of its key trade union activists in order to develop 
a sound theoretical and practical perspective on revolutionary 
work in the unions. 

We have long recognised our weakness as a group insofar 
as our size has precluded organising serious trade union work. 
Our priority has necessarily been a deliberate orientation to¬ 
wards the revolutionary left in order to win unity around a real, 
as distinct from a sect, party project. This has meant that our 
union activists have not had their work coordinated, general¬ 
ised and theorised to the extent we would have liked. Similarly 
the poor coverage of trade union affairs has been a real weak¬ 
ness of the Weekly Worker. 

However, the CPGB does have a history of unparalleled, if 
problematic, mass influence - particularly amongst some of the 
most militant and well organised sections of the working class. 
This history, our highly theoretical and programmatic approach 
and our persistent and ongoing critique of the whole of tine left 
have enabled us to avoid playing at ‘building a base in the work¬ 
ing class’. It has also alerted us to the danger of the old mis¬ 
takes and errors of the Communist Party being repeated by the 
left today - but in microcosm. 

With the developing pro-party forces within the Socialist Al¬ 
liance it is now possible, and necessary, for us to overcome these 
problems and develop our trade union activity in a serious way 
- not as the CPGB, but as an integral part of a Socialist Alliance 
pally project. This meeting was the starting point of that proc¬ 
ess. 

Five comrades gave openings covering the nature of trade 
unions - their strengths and weaknesses; unions and the role 
of communists; the trade union bureaucracy; rank and file move¬ 
ments and broad lefts; and the Socialist Alliance and unions. 
An extensive debate ensued and all the various contributions 
are to be collated and worked up into a thesis on revolutionary 
work in trade unions. A number of areas of further study were 
identified, particular areas of concern about mistaken approaches 
are to be tackled and reports and articles of trade union activi¬ 
ties and developments are to be encouraged in the Weekly 
Worker • 

Alan Stevens 
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ART AND REVOLUTION 


Faithful son of liberty 

William Blake has been expropiated by the Tories, the Women’s Institute, the Church of England, 
public schools and the establishment in general. In fact, as shown by Mike Marqusee, he was not 
only an artistic genius but a militant republican and lifelong lover of liberty 


W illiam Blake died in 1827, a few 
months short of his 70th birth¬ 
day. after a lifetime of quite as¬ 
tonishing artistic achievement, under¬ 
taken in almost total obscurity and utterly 
without any earthly reward. 

But in the last few years of his life, he 
did have the consolation of being dis¬ 
covered by a small group of artists with 
high ideals. Their preoccupations were 
mainly artistic and religious, and they 
really did not have much grasp of Blake’s 
more political side. Nonetheless, one of 
the things Blake told these young peo¬ 
ple repeatedly about himself was that he 
had always been what he called a “lib¬ 
erty boy”; he had always been a faithful 
son of liberty. The word ‘liberty’ in this 
context clearly meant the causes and the 
ideas of the great democratic revolutions 
of the late 18th century. 

Back in 1789, the year of the French 
revolution, William Blake was 32 years 
old. Over the next 10 years, the 1790s, he 
produced an extraordinary flow of poetry, 
prose, paintings, engravings and what 
he called illuminated books, which are a 
kind of mixed-media invention of his 
own. For me, these works as a whole 
amount to the most enduring and still 
hugely inspiring literary legacy of that 
period and its great revolutions. 

Some of Blake is obscure: there is no 
getting around that. But often Blake is 
startlingly transparent, particularly in the 
lyrics of the Songs of experience, which 
were published roughly in 1793. If he had 
produced nothing other than famous 
poems like ‘The chimney sweep’, ‘Lon¬ 
don’, ‘Holy Thursday’, ‘The sick rose’ 
and ‘The sunflower’, he would still com¬ 
mand the attention of socialists. 

Blake’s tone in this revolutionary era 
is often deliberately confrontational, es¬ 
pecially in The marriage of heaven and 
hell - a book that achieved a total sale in 
Blake’s lifetime of about 12 copies and 
was not actually published in full, for the 
benefit of the general public, until early 
in the 20th century. In The marriage of 
heaven and hell Blake transforms him¬ 
self into the voice of the ‘devil’, and with 
that voice he challenges received wisdom 
on every front. He sets himself up against 
church and state and all other social in¬ 
stitutions, and he prophesies total and 
imminent human liberation from all forms 
of oppression. 

He also celebrates dissent, the spirit of 
contradiction, as the only means of reach¬ 
ing the truth and states his version of the 
dialectic very boldly. He says that with¬ 
out “contraries” there can be no 
progress. At one point in The marriage 
of heaven and hell, the prophet Isaiah 
explains to Blake why he preached to the 
nations: “The voice of honest indigna¬ 
tion is the voice of god. I cared not for 
consequences, but right.” That could be 
an apt motto for Blake’s life as a whole. 

Blake found absolutely no shortage of 
occasion for “honest indignation”. In the 
1790s, in his poetry, prose and painting, 
he took on political tyranny, slavery and 
war (which he called “energy enslaved"), 
organised religion, political repression, 
cruelty to children, cruelty to animals and, 
in general, he took on the makers and, 
enforcers of law. He considered law itself 
to be anti-human and a cruelty. In one of 
his notes at the time he says: “The prince 
of darkness is a gentleman, not a man; 
he is a lord chancellor.” This is one of 


several of Blake’s remarks that seem more 
apposite now than ever before. 

Blake was at the same time a great 
singer of human liberation. He was driven 
by a vision of an alternative society. In 
the small illuminated book that he enti¬ 
tled America, a prophecy he lauded Tom 
Paine as one of the makers of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution and, more importantly, he 
presents it as a harbinger of a more gen¬ 
eral social revolution that will encompass 
the world. He celebrates the joy of that 
revolution with a marvellous passage: 

“Let the slave grinding the mill ran out 
into the field; let him look up into the 
heavens and laugh in the bright air. Let 
the enchained soul, shut up in darkness 
and in sighing, whose face has never 
seen a smile in 30 weary years, rise and 
look out, his chains loose, his dungeon 
doors open; and let his wife and children 
return from the oppressor’s scourge. 
They look behind at every step and be¬ 
lieve it is a dream. Are these the slaves 
that groaned along the streets of mys¬ 
tery? Where are your bonds and task¬ 
masters? Are these the prisoners? 
Where are your chains? Where are your 
tears? Why do you look around? If you 
are thirsty, there is the river. Go bathe your 
parched throats. The good of all the land 
is before you. For mystery is no more.” 

This is the language of religious re¬ 
demption, but it clearly refers to some¬ 
thing actually happening on earth. One 
of the earthly realities that drove Blake 
to paroxysms of “honest indignation” 
was poverty. He is not just sympathetic 
with the poor: he is angry about poverty 
itself, which he sees as irrational and un¬ 
justifiable. hi the great poem called ‘Holy 
Thursday’, he begins by asking: “Is this 
a holy thing to see, in a rich and fruitful 
land, babes reduced to misery, fed with 
cold and usurious hand?” He goes on 
to observe that this unholy tiling, these 
hungry children, this poverty, must be 
happening in some other world, and 
could not possibly be happening in this 
one, because “Where’er the sun does 
shine, and where’er the rain does fall, 
babes can never hunger there, nor pov¬ 
erty the mind appal.” 

For Blake the presence of poverty, in a 
bountiful earth and a prosperous soci¬ 
ety, is a conundrum, maintained by a 
deceit. And if the deceit, the “mystery”, 
is removed, then poverty could be re¬ 
moved along with it: ‘The good of all the 
land is before you. For mystery is no 
more.” Blake is saying that poverty is not 
natural; it is a human construction; and 
the pretence that it is anything else, not 
least the fault of the poor themselves, is 
mystification (“mystery”) - what Marx¬ 
ists call false consciousness. 

In another work the rich - the “kings of 
Asia”, as Blake calls them - suddenly find 
themselves stripped of their powers, 
stripped of their ‘mysteries’: “hi the day 
of full-feeding prosperity, and the night 
of delicious songs, shall not the council¬ 
lor throw his curb of poverty on the la¬ 
borious to fix the price of labour, to invent 
allegoric riches?” - another highly appo¬ 
site phrase that we could, for example, use 
in Hackney. 

These are amazing lines, coming out 
of bourgeois democratic revolutions, but 
anticipating a world we have not yet 
built. With the phrase “allegoric riches" 
Blake is reaching forward to Marx’s ideas 
about value, labour, fetishisation of com¬ 


modities, and so forth. In the final verse 
the kings reveal their true purpose and 
strategy. They say it is this: ‘To turn man 
from his path. To restrain the child from 
the womb. To cut off the bread from the 
city, that the remnant may learn to obey.” 

This idea, that poverty is a conspiracy 
of the rich few against the poor many, 
that it serves to enforce servility and 
deference and fear, arises partly from 
Blake’s own experience and frustrations. 
He was a worker all his fife. He completed 
some 500 commercial engraving commis¬ 
sions, and these were his principal means 
of earning a living. The greatest English 
printmaker of all time lived his life as a ‘jour¬ 
neyman’ - a casual labourer. 

Although Blake was very proud of his 
craft as an engraver and never ashamed 
of his social origins, he did not actually 
want to be just an engraver: he wanted 
to be an artist in the fullest sense of the 
word. He wanted to be independent; he 
wanted to be an autonomous public 
voice. He wanted to address large num¬ 
bers of people, and he did not want any¬ 
one else translating or interpreting his 
works, standing between him and his 
public. 

That ambition proved his undoing. He 
fought an endless battle with would-be 
patrons, and with patronage in general. 
He hated it, but he had to rely on it. And 
ironically, the more obscure and hereti¬ 
cal his work, the more he needed patron¬ 
age, because he could not get a foothold 
in the general marketplace. For a man who 
loathed deference of any kind, this was 
a living agony. In a notebook he made 
this observation about his own situation: 
“The enquiry in England is not whether 
a man has talents or is a genius, but 
whether he is passive, and polite, and a 
virtuous ass, and obedient to noblemen’s 
opinions in art and science. If he is, he is 
a good man. If not, he must be starved.” 

He also resented the division of labour 
within the artistic process, between de¬ 
sign and execution, and reproduction 
and publication. He felt deeply that his 
labours were being alienated from him. 
So he sought to reintegrate the process 
of artistic production, and to reclaim his 
labour as his own. He came up with the 
idea of publishing his own illuminated 
books, in which the text and illustrations 
could be printed from a single plate that 
was etched in relief. Through this proc¬ 
ess he hoped to achieve two things. 
First, to assert control over all the ele¬ 
ments of the creative process - writing, 
designing, etching, engraving, printing 
colouring and so forth - and secondly, 
to reach a large public with a product 
offered for sale directly by the artist him¬ 
self at a fair price. 

But there was a problem. The process 
proved so time-consuming that it proved 
impossible to offer these illuminated 
books in significant numbers at anything 
like a saleable price. The fact that often 
the contents of the book were bafflingly 
obscure, and they were designed and 
written in a thoroughly unfashionable 
style, did not help either. 

But Blake did succeed in one of his 
aims. He reclaimed the processes of me¬ 
chanical reproduction - engraving, etch¬ 
ing and printing - which were the 
assigned provinces of men of a lower 
social status, for the purposes of an in¬ 
dependent artistic vision. That is what 
makes him a great printmaker. The tools 


of the trade were not for him just tools to 
achieve likeness of a reproducible form: 
they were tools for individual self-expres¬ 
sion. So in one sense Blake made him¬ 
self into the least alienated labourer in the 
kingdom. But at that time, of course, he 
could only do so at the cost of intense 
poverty and almost complete isolation. 

Blake shared tire republican and demo¬ 
cratic ideals, and many of the political 
analyses, of the Paineites, and more 
broadly of what we could call the radical, 
secular side of the enlightenment. He 
admired Paine and the Jacobins and their 
English supporters - people of action and 
commitment 

But from the outset there were funda¬ 
mental disagreements. Blake did not 
come to the radical enlightenment ideas 
of the French revolution unformed. Far 
from it. He had already imbibed some¬ 
thing of the underground or counter- 
cultural tradition of radical religious 
dissent. This tradition descended from 
an earlier revolution, the English revolu¬ 
tion of the 17th century. It stressed the 
direct access of every human being to 
god, and the primacy of love and faith 
over reason, the state and laws of any 
kind. 

So from the beginning Blake not only 
rejects, but also polemicises against what 
he sees as the mechanistic, rationalistic, 
materialistic world view of Paine, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Godwin and others. 
A world view he describes as deism. In 
The marriage of heaven and hell he 
addresses these words to the deists: “If 
the doors of perception were cleansed, 
everything would appear to man as it is 
- infinite. For man has closed himself off 
till he sees all things through narrow 
chinks of his cabin.” 

Behind this idea, that we have all some¬ 
how closed ourselves off from the full 
richness of existence, that we only see a 
small spectrum, is Blake’s belief, restated 
throughout his career up to his dying day, 
that “everything that lives is holy”. That 
is one of his great political slogans, and 
it is not a bad one. It is his rigorous pur¬ 
suit of this idea to its extreme or logical 
conclusion that drives an ever deeper 
wedge between him and the people he 
calls the deists. 

When it came to questions of sex, mar¬ 
riage, prostitution and the role of women. 
Blake travelled far beyond even the most 
radical of his contemporaries. He used 
‘chastity’ and ‘abstinence’ like swear¬ 
words throughout his life. He saw organ¬ 
ised religion as the enemy of love, 
repressing and distorting sexual desire. 
In a wonderful poem in The songs of ex¬ 
perience called ‘The garden of love’, he 
looks to the churchyard, and observes 
that, “Priests in black gowns were walk¬ 
ing their rounds, and binding with briars 
my joys and desires.” That is a line that 
all the ex-catholics I know absolutely 
love. 

In a poem of the early 1790s called ‘The 
vision of the daughters of Albion’, Blake 
deals with the distortions of female hu¬ 
manity by social institutions, and he 
wrestles as few men before him and prob¬ 
ably not many since with the challenge 
of female sexual desire. In one amazing 
passage he describes sexual frustration 
and masturbation, and he associates 
them with religion. 

The passage reads: “The moment of 
desire! The moment of desire! The vir¬ 


gin that pines for man shall awaken her 
womb to enormous joys in the secret 
shadows of her chamber. The youth shut 
up from the lustful joy shall forget to 
generate, and create an amorous image 
in the shadows of his curtains and in the 
folds of his silent pillow. Are not these 
the places of religion ...?” That is still 
pretty radical stuff today. 

Blake’s account of femininity through¬ 
out his life was ambivalent, but on the 
issue of women’s subordination within 
the institution of marriage he was un¬ 
equivocal: “She who bums with youth, 
and knows no fixed lot, is bound with 
spells of law to one she loathes. And 
must she drag the chain of life in weary 
lust?” 

For Blake the dark underside and the 
necessary complement of marriage, as it 
was seen in his society, was prostitution, 
which he described in this way: ‘To catch 
virgin joy, and brand it with the name of 
whore, and sell it in the night, in silence, 
even without a whisper”. Unlike many of 
the evangelical Christians who through¬ 
out the 19th century campaigned against 
prostitution, Blake’s critique was never 
puritanical. It was based on just the op¬ 
posite assumption. He did not see pros¬ 
titutes as morally stunted; he did not see 
sex outside marriage as in any way a bad 
tiring. He saw prostitutes as victims and 
symbols of an inhuman system, a sys¬ 
tem that commodified human love. 

Blake had a strong paranoid streak: his 
writings are loaded with demons of judge¬ 
ment and accusation, with traitors and 
false witnesses. He saw conspiracies 
against himself and his genius at work 
everywhere, including among his clos¬ 
est friends. But just because you are 
paranoid does not mean they are not out 
to get you. It was the era of revolution¬ 
ary optimism in London, but it was also 
of course an era of ferocious state re¬ 
pression. Blake watched its impact - on 
people he knew well and many others he 
knew about. He not only saw the perse¬ 
cution of Tom Paine himself, but also 
Thomas Hardy - not the novelist, but the 
secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society, tine leading radical and proletar¬ 
ian group in that era, who was a victim of 
a state-orchestrated vigilante mob. And 
he knew many others who were arrested, 
jailed, blacklisted, transported to Aus¬ 
tralia, which meant almost certain death 
in those days, or even hanged outright. 

The repression of Jacobin dissent is 
the subject of one of the really great po¬ 
ems in the Songs of experience, called 
‘The little boy lost’ - an incredibly soppy 
title for what is a really stark poem. The 
little boy speaks the fust two verses, ex¬ 
pressing not Blake’s views, but the views 
Blake ascribed to the deists: “Nought 
loves another as itself, nor venerates 
another so, nor is it possible a thought 
greater than itself to know. And, father, 
how can I love you or any of my broth¬ 
ers more? I love you like tire little bird that 
picks up crumbs around the door." In 
Blake’s view the little boy’s words, naive 
and insipid as they may sound, are com¬ 
pletely wrong-headed. 

They nonetheless pose a threat to the 
establishment, and the establishment 
reacted. The rest of the poem explained 
how: “The priest sat by and heard the 
child; in trembling zeal he seized his hair; 
he led him by his little coat; and all ad¬ 
mired the priestly care. And standing on 
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the altar high, ‘Lo, what a fiend is here!' 
said he. ‘One who sets reason up for 
judge of our most holy mystery.’ 

“The weeping child could not be heard; 
the weeping parents wept in vain. They 
stripped him to his little shirt, and bound 
him in an iron chain. And burnt him in a 
holy place, where many had been burned 
before. The weeping parents wept in 
vain. Are such things done on Albion’s 
shore?” This has got to be one of the 
greatest political protest poems of all time 
- such things were done on Albion’s 
shore. 

Meanwhile, in the 1790s Blake’s old 
acquaintance, Tom Paine, was living in 
France - for part of that time in prison, 
courtesy of the Jacobin regime. While 
in the prison he decided that, having at¬ 
tacked British rule and the monarchy in 
the pamphlet Common sense, having 
taken on Burke and defended the 
French Revolution in the pamphlet The 
rights of man, he would now take on 
Christianity and the Bible. The result 
was a fabulous book The age of reason, 
which made Paine even more hated by 
the establishment than before. In par¬ 
ticular what the establishment feared 
was the impact that Paine’s exposure of 
the bogus claims of biblical authority 
would have among the poor, who might 
start thinking. 

So the establishment sponsored an 
absolute torrent of replies to The age of 
reason, one of the most famous of which 
was published in 1797 by Richard 
Watson, who had been rewarded with 
the title of bishop. By good fortune 
Blake’s own copy of the bishop’s pam¬ 
phlet survives and in its margin we can 
read clearly Blake’s responses to the at¬ 
tacks on Paine. 

It is sometimes said that you can learn 
more about an artist by looking at their 
spontaneous and casual sketches than 
at the finished paintings. There is a sense 
in which that is true about Blake’s mar¬ 
ginal annotations to many books, includ¬ 
ing this pamphlet. The annotations are 
of particular interest because they cany 
forward Blake’s lifelong dialogue with the 
ideology of the Paineite radicals and the 
deists. This dialogue foreshadows the 
present-day discussion between Marx¬ 
ism and liberation theology. 

Throughout the annotations what 
drives him mad is Watson’s complacency. 
Blake accuses him of “priestly impu¬ 
dence”, “contemptible falsehood and 
detraction” and “serpentine dissimula¬ 
tion”. He insists: "Paine does not attack 
Christianity. Watson has defended anti¬ 
christ’’. In one of those amazing flashes 
of radical intellectual revisionism that 
occur throughout Blake’s work, he says: 
“Christ died an unbeliever. And if the 
bishops had their will, so would Paine. 
Let the bishop prove that he has not spo¬ 
ken against the Holy Ghost, who in Paine 
strives with Christendom, as in clrrist he 
strove with the jews.” A pretty enormous 
claim. It is clear throughout these anno¬ 
tations how much Blake is inspired by 
and admires Paine. At the very end of the 
pamphlet he concludes, having digested 
and pretty much knocked on the head 
all the bishop’s arguments: “It appears 
to me now that Tom Paine is a better Chris¬ 
tian than the bishop.” 

In The age of reason Paine had a lot of 
fun with all the claims in the Bible about 
the working of miracles. The bishop re¬ 
sponded by arguing that the miracles 
were supported by sound historical evi¬ 
dence. Blake expresses contempt for 
Watson, but thinks Paine has missed the 
point: “Is it a greater miracle to feed 5,000 
men with five loaves than to overthrow 
all the armies of Europe with a small pam¬ 
phlet? Look over the events of your own 
life, and if you do not find that you have 
both done such miracles and lived by 
such, you do not see as I do. True, I can¬ 
not do a miracle through experiment, and 
to domineer over and prove to others my 
superior power. As I, neither could christ. 
But I can and do work such miracles as 
both astonish and comfort me and mine. 
How can Paine, the worker of miracles, 
ever doubt Christ’s, in the above sense 
of the word ‘miracle’?” 


That is one of my favourite sentences 
of Blake, because there it contains a 
world of complex ideas compressed and 
because it is a wonderful assertion of 
the existence of the miraculous within 
history and everyday life, in a sense 
which I think is entirely consonant with 
Marxism. When Paine and the bishop 
argue over whether the prophets in the 
Bible actually succeeded in predicting 
or prophesying anything, Blake again 
loses patience with the two of them. 
They have got it all wrong. He says: 
“Prophets in the modern sense of the 
word never existed. Every honest man 
is a prophet. He utters his opinion on 
private and public matters.” 

Yet Blake chose not to utter his opin¬ 
ions, or at least not all of them. In con¬ 
trast, a man named Gilbert Wakefield, who 
was another religious dissenter and po¬ 
litical radical, did publish, in that year, 
1798, a defence of Tom Paine against the 
bishop, in which he said: “I see religion 
employed as a state engine of despot¬ 
ism and murder, by a set of men who are 
worse than heathens and infidels in their 
own lives.” Partly as a result of state¬ 
ments like that, Gilbert Wakefield was 
imprisoned for sedition in 1798. He died 
in prison - quite a common occurrence 
because of the conditions - in 1801. So 
we can see that Blake’s fear of publish¬ 
ing, and of persecution, was very well 
founded. 

In 1800, at the age of 43, Blake spent a 
three-year sojourn in rural Sussex. It was 
the only time in his life that he did not 
live in London. The experience started out 
full of hopes and ambitious schemes and, 
as so often with Blake, it ended in disas¬ 
ter, when he was arrested and charged 
with sedition, following an argument with 
a drunken soldier who had entered with¬ 
out permission his private garden. The 
soldier accused Blake of saying, “Damn 
the king!” and other things tending to 
indicate that he was a supporter of the 
French and Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
touchy issue in 1803. 

Blake ferociously denied the charges. 
There is no doubt that he did think these 
things, and at certain times he did say 
them. In his notebook he attributes his 
arrest to the fact, as he imagines it, that 
the state knew about his earlier associa¬ 
tion with Thomas Paine. Thanks to sup¬ 
port from local bigwigs, the fact that Blake 
was personally well liked and the fact 
that the soldiers were resented and mis¬ 
trusted by local people, Blake was acquit¬ 
ted by the jury. But the experience left him 
even more preoccupied than before with 
persecution, treachery and false accusa¬ 
tion and the power of some to pass judge¬ 
ment on others. 

After the trial, and Blake’s return to 
London in 1803, he entered the most 
obscure, and probably the most painful 
part of his life. His attempts to reach a 
wider public get more and more desper¬ 
ate. They are utterly fruitless and he is 
left artistically and politically isolated. 
However, unlike Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and many others who had been fired by 
the democratic revolutions of the late 
18th century, but later turned reactionary. 
Blake never gave up on the causes and 
the hopes of the revolutionary era. He 
never made any kind of peace with power, 
money or establishment opinion. 

We do not know exactly how Blake 
lived during the period 1806 to 1820. 
Since there was no welfare state then it 
is probable that his wife must have taken 
some kind of paid work. These days 
Blake would have to turn up to the job¬ 
seekers interview and explain what steps 
he had taken to procure paid employment 
in his chosen career as the prophetic 
conscience of the nation; or else if he 
wanted to claim incapacity benefit he 
would have to get a medical certificate 
and the doctors would have prescribed 
Prozac and told him to get back to work. 

But what he was actually doing dur¬ 
ing this fantastically productive period 
was writing, drawing, designing, engrav¬ 
ing, printing and hand-colouring for his 
largest illuminated book, his longest epic 
poem, the 100 plates that make up the 
work called Jerusalem , the emanation of 


the giant Albion. It is hard to know how 
to categorise this amazing book. Much 
of Jerusalem was written in obscure lan¬ 
guage. However, it is a unique and awe¬ 
inspiring human document, well worth 
time and study. It is the testimony of a 
lifetime’s struggle for independence and 
integrity. It is full of magnificent words 
and images, sometimes hard to put in 
order. 

There is a view, especially among aca¬ 
demic scholars, that Jerusalem repre¬ 
sents some kind of retreat by Blake into 
political passivity, even Christian ortho¬ 
doxy: a drift away from the earlier radical¬ 
ism. It is true that a lot of Jerusalem is 
inward-looking; a lot is preoccupied with 
Blake’s own psychological struggles - in 
particular his efforts to deal with his own 
all-consuming sense of rejection and 
betrayal; and it is also true that it is more 
explicitly Christian in its rhetoric than his 
works of the 1790s. Nonetheless it is also 
absolutely clear that it is founded solidly 
on Blake’s social radicalism, and a vision 
uncompromisingly of social revolution. 
A lot of the poem has to do with the ti¬ 
tanic struggles to save, redeem or rein¬ 
state Jerusalem - not so much a place as 
a state of being - which is embodied in a 
female character and has somehow been 
lost or hidden from the other main char¬ 
acters in the poem. 

Blake devotes an entire plate to an il¬ 
lustration of the female figure, with a large 
motto written very clearly in large letters 
in his own hand, spelling out in plain 
terms just what Jerusalem symbolises. 
The motto says: “Jerusalem is named 
‘Liberty’ among the sons of Albion.” 
This liberty, by any reasonable reading 
of the poem, is clearly social liberty. It is 
the liberty not merely of Blake as an art¬ 
ist, but also of all human beings. It is a 
liberty that Blake still insists requires the 
removal of poverty, and indeed the re¬ 
moval of economic coercion of any kind. 
Jerusalem, he says, is the annihilation of 
the present state, where “man is by na¬ 
ture the enemy of man”. Jerusalem is the 
dialectical opposite of that. 

In Jerusalem Blake continues to rage 
against war, as the most extreme perver¬ 
sion of human life and skill and creativ¬ 
ity. He evokes the horror of the press 
gang: “We were carried away in thou¬ 
sands from London, and in tens of thou¬ 
sands from Westminster, and 
Marylebone, in ships closed up. Chained 
hand and foot, compelled to fight under 
the iron whips of our captors. Fearing our 
officers more than the enemy.” A won¬ 
derfully prescient passage about war in 
general. 

He continues to rage against poverty, 
still seeing it as being sustained by a 
system of deceit. He writes: 

“The oppressors of Albion in 
every city and village mock at 
the labourer’s limbs. They 
mock at his starved children, 
they buy his daughters, that 
they may have power to sell 
his sons. They compel the 
poor to live upon a crust of 
bread, by soft, mild arts. They 
reduce the man to want, then 
give with pomp and cer¬ 
emony.” The last two lines 
of this could act as a motto 
for Tony Blair. 

Blake is still asking, even 
in old age, and having ut¬ 
terly given up on finding 
any larger audience or 
making airy money, shock¬ 
ing questions that go to 
the root of what passes 
for morality in a society 
whose very structure is 
corrupt. What is a wife, 
and what is a harlot? 

What is a church, and 
what is a theatre? Are 
they two and not one? 

Can they exist sepa¬ 
rately? Is not religion 
and politics the same 
thing? 

Blake remains in¬ 
dignant over the 
commodification of 


sexuality through marriage and prosti¬ 
tution. He talks about "the sexual death, 
living on accusation of sin and judge¬ 
ment, to freeze love and innocence into 
the gold and silver of the merchant”. His 
vision of social transformation still 
clearly includes a form of sexual libera¬ 
tion, because social revolution will end 
sexual condemnation, sexual secrecy 
and sexual hypocrisy: “Man in the res¬ 
urrection changes his sexual garments 
at will. Every harlot was a virgin once” - 
a slogan that Blake repeats several times 
throughout his work. 

The final chapter of Jerusalem is ad¬ 
dressed to the Christians. Blake rejects the 
otherworldly, or merely passive, form of 
Christianity as self-serving hypocrisy. He 
says: “I know of no other foim of Christi¬ 
anity, and no other gospel, than the lib¬ 
erty of both body and mind to exercise 
the divine arts of imagination. The la¬ 
bours of art and science are alone the 
labours of the gospel. To labour in knowl¬ 
edge is to build up Jerusalem. And to 
despise knowledge is to despise Jerusa¬ 
lem and her builders. Let every Christian, 
as much as in him lies, engage himself 
openly and publicly before all the world 
in some mental pursuit for the building 
up of Jerusalem.” 

This is the phrase that recurs through¬ 
out. The “building up of Jerusalem”, the 
idea that social liberty and what I think 
we can fairly call socialism, is not a final 
state, but a progressive and a collective 
act. It is a process. Most importantly, 
throughout the poem, the recovery and 
embrace of Jerusalem is seen as the re¬ 
sult of collective effort and debate, includ¬ 
ing Blake’s own debate with the deists, 
which is seen as an essential stepping 
stone to that. 

Blake sees deism - the rationalist, em¬ 
piricist world view - as an ideological facet 
of a system of dominance, and he links it 
directly to the exploitation of labour 
through industrialisation, as he makes 
clear in this passage from Jerusalem: “I 
turn my eyes to the schools and univer¬ 
sities of Europe ... Black the cloth and 
heavy wreaths folds over every nation. 
Cruel works of many wheels I view. 
Wheel without wheel, with cogs tyrannic, 
moved by compulsion. Not as those in 
Eden, which wheel within wheel in free¬ 
dom revolve through harmony and 
peace.” 

For Blake the deists do not go far 
enough. They remain wedded to the 
gods of this world, the logic of power and 
money and, if you like, of commodity 
production. They remain wedded to an 
analysis in which human beings exist 
merely as calculations in each other’s 
heads. Blake believes that the deists' 
understanding of the human 
heart, 


of human motivation, is incomplete and 
mechanistic. He believes they have re¬ 
placed living, breathing, sinful humanity 
with an abstraction; and that, in so do¬ 
ing. they reinvent the old oppressions 
and mystifications: not least they invent 
a new justification for property, and there¬ 
fore for poverty. 

Behind the behavioural or environmen¬ 
tal psychology of deism and enlighten¬ 
ment rationals in general, there is the idea 
of the perfectibility of human beings. One 
of the reasons that Blake stayed true to 
his radical faith, when so many others fell 
by the wayside, was that he never shared 
this illusion. Just the opposite. He be¬ 
lieved that the basis of human solidarity 
was our shared fallibility and weakness, 
our frailty, just as he believed that the 
possibility of change was rooted in the 
human capacity for love and imaginative 
labour. Where the deists see human be¬ 
ings as more or less interchangeable 
cogs in a social and economic machine, 
Blake stresses both tire infinite diversity, 
and the essential oneness, of human ex¬ 
perience. 

The “human imagination” that he cel¬ 
ebrates is both unique to each individual 
and irreplaceable - hence the sanctity of 
each individual human life. But it is also 
collective, shared, and exists only in in¬ 
tercourse with the entire human family. It 
is only capable of being fulfilled in a so¬ 
cial setting. To put it in Blake’s terms, tire 
deists fail to understand that, “Without 
contraries there can be no progression”. 
To put it in Marxist terms, they fail to 
understand that the relationship between 
the individual and the collective, the en¬ 
vironment and consciousness, the past 
and the present, the educators and those 
they would educate, is dialectical. 

Blake believed that consciousness 
determines being, whereas Marxists of 
course see it the other way round. But 
Marxists do agree with Blake on the im¬ 
portant point that consciousness is real, 
and is not merely a passive mirror of ob¬ 
jectively existing reality. Blake believed 
that what others call “natural” - the exist¬ 
ence of rich and poor, or kings and priests, 
or marriage, or laws of any kind - are ac¬ 
tually the mental constructions of human 
beings. The famous "mind-forged mana¬ 
cles” that he refers to in the poem ‘Lon¬ 
don’ are both metaphorical and real. But 
the point Blake is making is that they are 
forged in the mind. They are the creations 
of human beings, and they can therefore 
be reforged into something else. 

Blake offers many gifts to socialists 
and activists in the 21st century. First, 
there is the magnificent intransigence of 
the man. His absolute refusal to compro¬ 
mise with or surrender in any way to a 
system of death. Second, there is his in¬ 
sistence that inside the system of death 
there exists the per¬ 
petual miracle of hu¬ 
man life, love and 
creativity, and that 
this miracle is the ba¬ 
sis for a challenge to 
the system of death 
and for a new way of 
organising human so¬ 
ciety. Third, there is 
Blake’s huge, daring, 
lifelong effort to imagine 
the new world, a world 
without oppression. 
And at the same time his 
reminder that it is we, the 
products of a rotten, 
fallen, corrupt, contradic¬ 
tory world, with all the dis¬ 
tortions it involved, that 
will make the new world. 

There is a line from 
Blake that has being going 
around my head over re¬ 
cent months, probably be¬ 
cause of my experience of 
leaving the Labour Party 
and joining the Socialist Al¬ 
liance. But also because I 
think it is a great line and rel¬ 
evant to almost eveiything: 

“The pangs of eternal birth 
are better than the pangs of 
eternal death” • 
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Human freedom and the 


In the second of three articles, Michael Malkin examines the spurious claims of ethical socialism 
and argues for a morality of class stmggle 


MT he moment anyone started talking 
[fl about morality, he would roar with 
H laughter,” said Karl Vorlander of 

Marx. 

Anecdotes such as this well known remark, 
combined with the quotation of comments on 
morality scattered through a handful of Karl 
Marx's writings, helped create the impression 
for a long time that, to use a phrase from The 
communist manifesto , Marx regarded moral¬ 
ity as so much “bourgeois claptrap” and that 
to be a Marxist and a revolutionary meant in 
some sense eschewing ethical questions al¬ 
together. 

Of course, Vorlander had his own axe to 
grind. His avowed aim, which constituted the 
theme, for example, of his lecture Marx und 
Kant , delivered in Vienna in 1904, from which 
the above quotation is taken, was to fill the 
supposed moral vacuum in Marxism by cre¬ 
ating a fusion of Marxian socialism and 
Kantian ethics. We shall look at this in more 
detail later. 

But does such a vacuum really exist? Does 
Marx’s critique of bourgeois morality amount 
to a total condemnation and rejection of mo¬ 
rality per se; or is he only putting it in its proper 
place, by explaining and demystifying its ori¬ 
gin, nature and function? 

I would argue that the critique of morality 
to be found in the writings of Marx and the 
classical Marxists was meant to serve two 
basic ends: first, to expose the ideological and 
class nature of moral concepts in terms of their 
historical and social development; in other 
words, that, “Law, morality, religion are [to the 
proletarian] so many bourgeois prejudices, 
behind which lurk in ambush just as many 
bourgeois interests” (D McLellan [ed] Karl 
Man: selected writings Oxford 1977, p230 - 
hereafter KMSW): secondly, to combat the 
strong and influential tendency of 
Proudhonist ethical socialism in the working 
class movement of the time - a tendency that 
then and now seeks to bring about the eman¬ 
cipation of humankind not by smashing the 
whole edifice of the capitalist system as a pre¬ 
condition for human liberation but by some¬ 
how or other introducing ‘justice’ and 
‘fairness’ into existing society. 

Neither of these two basic positions in any 
sense precludes ipso facto the possibility, 
indeed the necessity, of a genuinely commu¬ 
nist ethic, something that, for example, Lenin 
makes quite explicit, as we shall see in a later 
article. 

As regards the first, as I said in part one of 
this series of articles, the ideological critique 
of morality amounts in essence to the follow¬ 
ing: first, that morality is a hitman creation ex¬ 
pressing in an ideal form a set of social 
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relations. But these social relations reflect and 
are, in the final analysis, determined by un¬ 
derlying material relations of property and 
power; secondly, that the moral values preva¬ 
lent in a particular society at a particular time 
always reflect the concrete material conditions 
of human life, the way in which that society 
produces the means necessary for its subsist¬ 
ence and reproduction; thirdly, that all moral 
conceptions are subject to change and devel¬ 
opment, reflecting changes in the forces and 
relations of production; and that there are, 
therefore, so far as Marxists are concerned, 
no such thing as eternal and immutable moral 
verities; finally, that in societies divided by 
class conflict, morality reflects these divisions 
and primarily functions as a means of justify¬ 
ing and legitimising the status quo, thus se¬ 
curing the power of the ruling class and 
reinforcing its ideological claim to represent 
the best interests of society as a whole (see 
Weekly Worker December 13). 

As regards the second, the point is that the 
property-owning bourgeoisie and the prop- 
ertyless working class stand in total opposi¬ 
tion to one another, as contending, hostile 
classes. Communist theoreticians must, there¬ 
fore, guard against introducing ethical pos¬ 
tulates and moral appeals into their analysis, 
and especially not into their programmatic 
demands. It is not the business of socialists 
and revolutionaries to give the bosses the 
chance to dull the edge of the class struggle 
by indulging what Marx and Engels in The 
Gentian ideology sarcastically call the ruling 
class’s “philanthropic enthusiasms”: ie, the 
tactic of giving crumbs and sops to the op¬ 
pressed class, or buying off sections within 
it, all in the name of morality or ‘fairness’. 
Hence, “It is ... necessary to resist all phrases 
which obscure and dilute still further the re¬ 
alisation that communism is totally opposed 
to the existing world order’ ’ (K Marx and F En¬ 
gels, ‘The German ideology’ CW Vol 5, Lon¬ 
don 1976, p469). 

The point is that genuine class fighters, un¬ 
like, for example, the eccentric young 
Hegelians and Utopians against whom Marx 
and Engels were directing their polemic in The 
German ideology, not to mention the genera¬ 
tions of reformists who have succeeded them, 
do not base their struggle on moral appeals: 
communists “do not preach morality at all, as 
Stimer does so extensively. They do not put 
to people the moral demand: love one another, 
do not be egoists, etc.; on the contrary, they 
are very well aware that egoism, just as much 
as selflessness, is in definite circumstances a 
necessary form of the self-assertion of indi¬ 
viduals” ( ibid p247). 

The “egoism” of the working class, and par¬ 
ticularly of its most advanced elements organ¬ 
ised under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, consists in this context of the recogni¬ 
tion that only through the total overthrow of 
existing conditions, through the smashing of 
the capitalist system and its bourgeois state 
apparatus, can the class liberate itself, and with 
it the whole of humanity, from that oppression 
and alienation that prevent all of us from liv¬ 
ing as real human beings. 

It was in this light that Marx criticised, in a 
letter to Sorge, the activities of those utopian 
socialists among the leadership of the German 
Social Democrats who “want to give social¬ 
ism a ‘superior, idealistic’ orientation”, replac¬ 
ing its “materialistic basis” with “modem 
mythology with its goddesses of Justice, Lib¬ 
erty, Equality and Fraternity”. As he points 
out, “It is natural that utopian theories, which 
before the era of materialistic critical socialism 
contained the rudiments of the latter within 
itself, can now, coming belatedly, only be silly, 
stale and basically reactionary ...” (K Marx 
and F Engels Selected correspondence Mos¬ 
cow 1975, p290f - hereafter MESC). 


The clearest and probably most influential 
example of classical Marxism’s ideological 
‘exposure’ of bourgeois morality comes from 
the pen of Engels. As in so much else, it fell to 
Engels in his great book, Anti-DUhring, to 
place Marx’s and his own thinking on the 
subject into a coherent, closely argued his¬ 
torical context. He writes that, where ques¬ 
tions of good and evil are concerned, “this 
opposition manifests itself exclusively in the 
domain of morals - that is, a domain belong¬ 
ing to the history of mankind - and it is pre¬ 
cisely in this field that final and ultimate truths 
are most sparsely sown. The conceptions of 
good and evil have varied so much from na¬ 
tion to nation and from age to age that they 
have often been in direct contradiction to each 
other. 

“What morality is preached to us today? 
There is first christian-feudal morality inher¬ 
ited from earlier religious times ... modem 
bourgeois morality ... and the proletarian 
morality of the future, so that in the most ad¬ 
vanced European counU'ies alone, the past, 
present and future provide these three groups 
of moral theories which are in force simulta¬ 
neously and alongside each other. Which, 
then is the true one? Not one of them, in the 
sense of absolute finality; but certainly that 
morality contains the maximum elements prom¬ 
ising permanence which, in the present, rep¬ 
resents the overthrow of the present, 
represents the future, and that is proletarian 
morality” (F Engels Anti-DUhring Moscow 
1947.pl 16). 

Note that a specifically “proletarian” - ie, 
sociahst/communist morality - far from being 
precluded, is regarded as already existing and 
as constituting the morality of the future. Like 
all morality, it derives from the specific histori¬ 
cal conditions in which humankind labours 
to provide itself with the means of production 
and reproduction: “men, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, derive their ethical ideas in the 
last resort from the practical relations on which 
their class position is based - from the eco¬ 
nomic relations in which they carry on pro¬ 
duction and exchange (ibid pi 17). Under 
capitalism these relations are characterised by 
exploitation, oppression and alienation. 

This historical materialist reading of moral¬ 
ity, fully in accord with Marx’s own naturalis¬ 
tic and humanistic materialism, means that all 
moral conceptions can only and must be un¬ 
derstood in the light of objective historical and 
social circumstances. Hence, “We therefore 
reject every attempt to impose on us any moral 
dogma whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and 
for ever immutable ethical law on the pretext 
that the moral world has its permanent princi¬ 
ples which stand above history and the dif¬ 
ferences between nations. We maintain on the 
contrary that all moral theories have been hith¬ 
erto the product, in the last analysis, of the 
economic conditions of society obtaining at 
the time. And as society has hitherto moved 
in class antagonisms, morality has always 
been class morality; it has either justified the 
domination and the interests of the ruling 
class, or, ever since the oppressed class be¬ 
came powerful enough, it has represented its 
indignation against this domination, and the 
future interests of the oppressed” (ibid pi 17). 

The advent of a “really human morality” 
can only be envisaged under conditions in 
which the working class and humankind have 
fully liberated themselves from the alienation 
inseparable from the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction: “We have not yet passed beyond 
class morality. A really human morality which 
stands above class antagonisms and above 
any recollection of them becomes possible 
only at a stage of society which has not only 
overcome class antagonisms but has even 
forgotten them in practical life ( ibid pi 18). 

That moral conceptions, like all others, are 


a historical and social product of a particular 
concrete set of conditions and circumstances 
should be clear even from the common sense 
point of view, let alone to Marxists. Thus, for 
example, Engels on the category of equality, 
at the conclusion of an excellent historical 
sketch on the subject; “the idea of equality, 
both in its bourgeois an its proletarian form, 
is ... itself a historical product, the creation of 
which required definite historical conditions 
that in turn themselves presuppose a long 
previous history. It is therefore anything but 
an eternal truth” (ibid pl32). 

It is equally interesting to read Engels on 
the subject of ‘justice’ as a moral principle. 
Take, for example, the preface he wrote to the 
first German edition of The poverty of philoso¬ 
phy, in which he echoes Marx’s Critique of 
the Gotha programme : “According to the 
laws of bourgeois economics, the greatest part 
of the product does not belong to the work¬ 
ers who have produced it. If we now say: that 
is unjust, that ought not to be so, then that 
has nothing immediately to do with econom¬ 
ics. We are merely saying that this economic 
fact is in contradiction to our sense of moral¬ 
ity. Marx, therefore, never based his commu¬ 
nist demands upon this ...” (‘Preface’ The 
poverty of philosophy revised edition, Mos¬ 
cow 1975, pl8). 

The background to this reiterated and em¬ 
phatic rejection by both Marx and Engels of 
the idea of ‘justice’ as a basis for socialist 
demands was, of course, an attack on the 
pernicious, long-term effects of Proudhonism 
on the French socialist movement. In Capi¬ 
tal and elsewhere, Marx had derided Proud¬ 
hon’s glorification of justice etemelle (see, for 
example, K Marx Capital Vol 1,Moscow 1959, 
p84f). 

The ideological, class nature of morality 
had already been pointed out in The German 
ideology: “Morality, religion, metaphysics 
and all the forms of consciousness corre¬ 
sponding to these no longer retain the sem¬ 
blance of independence. They have no 
history, no development; but men, develop¬ 
ing then' material production and their mate¬ 
rial intercourse, alter, along with this their actual 
world, also then thinking and the products of 
their thinking” (K Marx and F Engels, ‘The 
German ideology’ CW Vol 5, London 1976, 
pp36-7). 

To say that morality has “no history” is 
merely to emphasise that it does not and can¬ 
not exist as some kind of autonomous sphere 
of human knowledge or experience. Of course, 
morality has a history, but that history derives 
exclusively in the final analysis from the rela¬ 
tions of production that have existed in the 
course of humankind’s economic and social 
development. It is not something given to us 
from above by god in the form of tablets of 
stone, but is a concrete product of particular 
circumstances. Thus, well into the feudal pe¬ 
riod, the moral admissibility of serfdom and 
outright slavery were defended by scholas¬ 
tic theologians like St Thomas Aquinas, ar¬ 
guing on the basis of the writings of St Paul 
and others. Even when, for a variety of sound 
economic and practical reasons, the notion 
that the majority of human beings were no 
more than chattels or objects that could be 
bought and sold at the whim of their masters 
had died out in the west, it persisted for cen¬ 
turies in the east and was seen by eastern or¬ 
thodox Christian apologists as entirely 
compatible with their creed. 

Given the self-evident class nature of moral 
concepts, it is hardly surprising that in condi¬ 
tions of revolutionary class stmggle the ques¬ 
tion should become particularly acute. In the 
Marxist tradition it is perhaps Trotsky, albeit 
with his usual flourishes, who puts the matter 
most forcefully: “As for us, we were never 
concerned with the Kantian-priestly and veg- 
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moral veil 


etarian-Quaker prattle about ‘sacredness of 
human life’. We were revolutionaries in op¬ 
position, and have remained revolutionaries 
in power. To make the individual sacred we 
must destroy the social order that crucifies 
him. And this problem can only be solved by 
blood and iron” (L Trotsky Terrorism and 
communism 1920, p82). 

In the remarkable pamphlet, Their morals 
and ours, Trotsky describes morality as “a 
function of the class struggle” and a product 
of social development; there is nothing immu¬ 
table about it; it serves social interests”, hi fact, 
morality “more than any other form of ideol¬ 
ogy has a class character” (L Trotsky Marx¬ 
ist versus liberal views on morality New York 
1969, pl5). Hence, “norms obligatory on all 
become the less forceful, the sharper the char¬ 
acter assumed by the class struggle”; and, 
finally, “the highest form of class struggle is 
civil war which explodes into mid-air all moral 
ties between the hostile classes” (ibid). 

The “sacredness” of the individual and of 
each and every human life is one of those 
abstract and ultimately empty categories so 
beloved by bourgeois ideologues (in whose 
lying mouths it is mere cant) and by certain 
‘ethical socialists ’ in whose thinking it is a relic 
of crass liberalism. Marx tells us in the 
Grundrisse that, “Man is in the most literal 
sense a zoon politikon, not only a social ani¬ 
mal. but an animal which can develop into an 
individual only in society” (my emphasis, 
‘General Introduction’ KMSW fSA6). The free 
development of each is indeed conditional on 
the free development of all: ie, in the material, 
social context of a specific fomi of production 
and of the relations pertaining thereto. 

Hence, Trotsky’s phrase about the “cruci¬ 
fixion” of the individual under capitalism, al¬ 
luding to the inability of individuals to 
develop anything remotely like their full po¬ 
tential as human beings, is most apt. As Marx 
puts it in The communist manifesto, the accu¬ 
sations levelled at communists by the bour¬ 
geoisie and by some ethical socialists are 
indeed correct: “The abolition of bourgeois 
individuality, bourgeois independence, and 
bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly aimed at” 
(KMSW p233) - with the emphasis on the epi¬ 
thet “bourgeois”. Why? Because bourgeois 
individuality, bourgeois independence and 
bourgeois freedom have precious little to of¬ 
fer the working class, the vast majority of hu¬ 
mankind, who must fight to achieve these 
values in their only meaningful fomi, as part 
of the struggle for the emancipation of human¬ 
kind in general. 

Here, in its sharpest fomi, we have the sort 
of language that exemplifies in some sense 
one pole of the contradiction refened to by 
Steven Lukes, who, as we have seen, argues 
that there is a striking paradox in the way that 
Marx and his followers approach morality: on 
the one hand, he says, they reject it as “a fotm 
of ideology, and thus social in origin, illusory 
in content, and serving class interests”; they 
maintain that “there are no objective truths or 
eternal principles of morality,” and that moral¬ 
ity needs to be “explained, unmasked, and 
condemned as an anachronism”. On the other 
hand (and here is the paradox), Marx’s writ¬ 
ings “abound in moral judgements”. Practi¬ 
cally every text, however scientific or 
academic, contains “condemnation, exhorta¬ 
tion, and the vision of a better world” (S Lukes 
Marxism and morality Oxford 1985, p3f). 

I have already discussed what I think are 
the most serious shortcoming in Lukes’s ap¬ 
proach (see Weekly Worker December 13), but 
his ‘resolution’ of the paradox contains an 
important truth. We can and must distinguish 
between on the one hand “the morality of 
Reclrt” (by which he means the complex of 
rights, duties and principles that govern the 
relations and constitute the ethical framework 
of civil society under the capitalist mode of 
production); and on the other hand the “mo¬ 
rality of emancipation”. 

The “morality of Rechf brings us naturally 
on to a discussion of the moral, value-laden 


issue of rights in Marxian and Marxist think¬ 
ing. As Marx puts it in one of his seminal early 
essays, “the so-called rights of man [are] noth¬ 
ing but the rights of a member of civil society: 
ie, egoistic man. man separated from other men 
and the community” (‘On the Jewish ques¬ 
tion’ KMSW p52). The “right of man to free¬ 
dom is not based on the union of man with 
man, but on the separation of man from man. 
It is the right to this separation, the rights of 
the limited individual, withdrawn into himself’ 
(ibid p53). 

Hence, the practical outcome of this view 
of rights is that “the right of man to property 
is the right to enjoy his possessions arbitrar¬ 
ily, without regard for other men, independ¬ 
ently from society, the right of selfishness ... 
it leads man to see in other men not the reali¬ 
sation but the limitation of his own freedom” 
(ibid). 

Marx’s analysis of Rechtsverhdltnisse (the 
relations of right) has a direct moral relevance. 
These relations constitute what Hegel (and 
Marx after him) called ‘civil society’, the realm 
of the bellum omnium contra omnes (war of 
all against all): the competitive, egoistic rela¬ 
tions of bourgeois society, in which as indi¬ 
viduals we pursue our own interests regarding 
and treating one another as no more than the 
means to the achievement of our own ends. 
This realm of private property rights, contrac¬ 
tual obligations - all the paraphernalia so 
lauded by the apologists of free market capi¬ 
talism - Hegel dubs that of “subjective free¬ 
dom”. 

For Hegel, the state provides the sphere of 
“objective freedom”, the necessary framework 
within which the otherwise chaotic and de¬ 
structive forces of ‘civil society' can be con¬ 
tained and controlled. The result is a synthesis 
of subjective and objective freedoms that is 
capable of constituting the rational (and 
hence moral) basis for human progress. 

For Marx, however, the rights and related 
ethical principles governing Hegel’s vision of 
the state and civil society were alike rooted in 
the objective necessity of stabilising produc¬ 
tion relations, and thus class relations on be¬ 
half of the ruling class. In this sense, of course, 
Recht and everything that flows from it in the 
fomi of ethical and moral principles or norms 
serves an obvious ideological purpose. 

Recht claims to embody such ‘objective’ 
principles as ‘justice’; it claims to be able to 
define ‘rights’ and ‘obligations’ that not only 
have a universal human validity but also serve 
the interests, not of a particular class, but of 
humanity in general. Here we do have an ex¬ 
ample of what Marx rightly called “bourgeois 
claptrap”. The claims made on behalf of Recht 
(unsurprisingly, by those who gain most from 
upholding it) are spurious. The real function 
of the ethical postulates founded on this no¬ 
tion of right is to consolidate, protect and ex¬ 
tend the social/class relations of the existing 
order. 

This Marxian insight, based on the materi¬ 
alist analysis of production relations, has a 
number of important consequences for social¬ 
ists. It means, pretty obviously, that, however 
one might quibble with Lukes’s use of the teim 
“illusory in content”, bourgeois ‘morality’ has 
no rationally or morally compelling force. It 
arises in the sphere of ideas as a means of 
ensuring the survival of the status quo to the 
benefit of those who, in the context of the 
capitalist mode of production, enjoy, whether 
directly or indirectly, the wealth and power that 
accme from the exploitation of surplus labour 
and the surplus value it generates. Secondly, 
where socialists and revolutionaries are con¬ 
cerned - leaving aside specific tactical ques¬ 
tions relating to this or that particular struggle 
- it makes no sense whatever to criticise capi¬ 
talism for failing to five up to its own (vacu¬ 
ous) ‘principles’ or ‘morality’ in terms of 
‘justice’ and ‘fairness’. Finally, as Marx put it 
in Capital, “Where two rights are equal, force 
decides” - and that force, under capitalism, is 
preponderantly in the hands of the capitalist 
class itself. 



Pierre Joseph Proudhon: argued for justice 


Many of the 
freedoms 
purportedly 
available to 
the working 
class, the 
freedoms that 
we are told 
represent all 
that is best, all 
that is morally 
superior in 
‘our’ way of 
life, are 
equally formal, 
equally 
illusory, 
because they 
cannot be 
exercised in 
the real world 


Obviously, Marx himself, in his political 
struggles, defended and fought for all man¬ 
ner of rights, just as we do and we must, but 
he saw them very critically as expressing the 
contradictions of bourgeois society, in which 
the rights that really matter concern not the 
liberty of human beings, but are related to the 
ownership and disposal of things. When lib¬ 
erals talk about the inalienable rights of hu¬ 
man beings, they often forget that these 
‘rights’ are not the abstract result of some 
god-given ordinance, but are the outcome of 
a protracted, historical and often bloody strug¬ 
gle. That which has been ‘given’ can just as 
easily be taken away, as we are finding at the 
moment with Mr Blunkett. 

Marx’s searing criticism of Proudhon and 
his ‘just exchange’, justice etemelle and so 
forth maintains that to argue for social ‘jus¬ 
tice’ on the part of our rulers is not only futile, 
but dangerous. Why? Because it gives tacit 
acceptance to the notion that there really are 
some objectively based and universally ap¬ 
plicable standards of morality that exist out¬ 
side of and independent from the concrete 
material sphere of the relation between ruling 
and ruled classes; that under the conditions 
of bourgeois society there is some moral ideal 
of ‘justice’, for example, whose realisation 
could somehow pave the way for lasting so¬ 
cial harmony, human happiness and fulfilment. 

Those few of us - this writer included, sad 
to say - who thought at one time that Soviet 
‘socialism’ was reformable and who for a while 
were seduced by Gorbachev’s perestroika 
were forced, however painfully, to part com¬ 
pany with such illusions back in 1988, when 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union es¬ 
poused the doctrine of “universal human 
values”, thus jettisoning all pretence of up¬ 
holding the notion of the class content of re¬ 
lations between states. “Human”? Not in the 
context of capitalism and the bourgeois state. 
Not now and not ever. 

Similar arguments can be advanced in rela¬ 
tion to the notion of ‘freedom’, as promulgated 
by our bourgeois ideologues. Again, we as 
socialists and revolutionaries resolutely strug¬ 
gle for freedom and freedoms within the con¬ 
text of existing society. Only the most ultra-left 
philistines would simply dismiss the actual 
freedoms we enjoy in this country compared 
with comrades elsewhere. 

Our own Communist University 2001 was 
a good example of this. There we were, advo¬ 
cating the revolutionary overthrow of the state, 
developing and deepening our theoretical 
knowledge as part of the tools we shall need 
for the task. There were no impediments to our 
revolutionary and, in the eyes of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, ‘immoral’ purpose: no policemen on the 
gate, taking our names; no photography or 
surveillance; no arrests on bogus charges, 
harassment and the like, leaving aside the 


physical, sometimes mortal, threats that com¬ 
rades face in other societies. 

Of course, to a great extent, this a reflection 
of the period of reaction in which we live, a 
period in which the ruling class is so con¬ 
vinced of its omnipotence that the activities 
of a relatively small number of revolutionar¬ 
ies can safely be dismissed as less than mar¬ 
ginal. 

But our ‘freedom’ under capitalism, just like 
our spurious ‘rights’ are in the gift of the rul¬ 
ing class. That which has been given can just 
as easily be taken away, when and if the occa¬ 
sion merits such action. It would not surprise 
me to find that the measures aimed at ‘terror¬ 
ists’ contained within Blunkett’s act are sooner 
or later wielded against working class revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

Just as in the case of ‘rights’, Marx’s criti¬ 
cism of ‘freedom’ in the context of bourgeois 
values is equally unambiguous. As usual, the 
best place to look is in his political economy. 
Here the paradigm is the relationship between 
the capitalist and the worker, “who sells the 
particular expenditure of forces to a capitalist, 
whom he confronts as an independent indi¬ 
vidual, It is clear that this is not his relation to 
the existence of capital as capital: ie, to the 
capitalist class. Nevertheless, in this way eve¬ 
rything touching on the individual, real per¬ 
son leaves him with a wide field of choice, of 
arbitrary will and hence of fomud freedom” 
(K Marx Grundrisse London 1973, p464). 

That this particular ‘freedom’ - the so-called 
freedom of contract between capitalist and 
worker - is purely formed needs no explana¬ 
tion. In this country it is a choice between find¬ 
ing work and living in relative penury; in large 
areas of the world, the choice is between work 
and starvation. The workers’ absolute de¬ 
pendence on capital in terms of selling their 
labour-power in return for wages is self-evi¬ 
dent, so this freedom is no more than a fictio 
juris. 

But the same applies to many of the sup¬ 
posed freedoms that we all ‘enjoy’. Many of 
the freedoms purportedly available to the 
working class, the freedoms that we are told 
represent all that is best, all that is morally 
superior in ‘our’ way of life, are equally for¬ 
mal, equally illusory, because they cannot be 
exercised in the real world. They are not part 
of a moral order encompassing ‘universal 
human values’, but always have been and, un¬ 
der capitalism, always must remain an arena 
for constant struggle. 

And even our victories, when they do oc¬ 
cur - victories most of which are now a matter 
of history rather than lived experience for many 
of our comrades, victories by our class in win¬ 
ning an extension of ‘rights’ and ‘freedoms’ 
under the existing system - should not fool 
us into thinking that they achieve anything 
more than an amelioration of the conditions 
of our continuing slavery and oppression. 
Only the smashing of the whole edifice of the 
capitalist system can really introduce a situa¬ 
tion in which ‘rights’ and ‘freedoms’ in the 
bourgeois sense become irrelevant and hu¬ 
man rights and human freedoms become real 
- not just for some, but for all. 

But on what moral basis do we as social¬ 
ists and revolutionaries conduct our struggle 
for these real rights and freedoms, in the con¬ 
text of what our friend, Mr Lukes, calls - in 
contradistinction to the “morality of Recht", 
the “morality of emancipation”? Does the 
Marxian and Marxist theory of human eman¬ 
cipation indeed have any kind of specifically 
moral content at all? Karl Vorlander, with whom 
I began this article thought not. The predomi¬ 
nance of a determinist, almost neo-Darwinian 
reading of Marxian socialism and revolution¬ 
ary theory among the first generation of Marx¬ 
ist theorists, foremost among whom was Karl 
Kautsky, suggested that the victory of so¬ 
cialism was a matter of scientific ‘inevitabil¬ 
ity’ . It must and would happen, so on what 
grounds could or should anyone argue that 
it ought to happen? Vorlander believed that 
the scientistic faith of Kautsky and his many 
disciples was naive and misplaced; that 
Marxism needed, as it were, an injection of 
moral principles to complement its material¬ 
ist basis. 

The experiences of the last century have 
taught us all some sober lessons about the 
meaning of ‘inevitability’. In the next article, I 
hope to show that in their different ways both 
Kautsky and Vorlander had failed to appreci¬ 
ate the intrinsically moral dimension of Marx’s 
vision of human emancipation • 
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RELIGION AND CLASS 


The origins of islam 


I slam is very much in the news nowa¬ 
days. It is easy to appreciate why - 
Afghanistan, the Taliban, Osama bin 
Laden, Hamas, the Oldham uprising, 
Louis Fan'akhan; and then there is the de¬ 
fender of faiths, HRH prince Charles, and 
his multiculturalist plea for people to “tol¬ 
erate” British-Asian muslims, etc. 

This short article has nothing much to 
say that is directly contemporary. It is 
unashamedly historical and very much 
a first effort. Much to my surprise, I found 
a dearth of good material. The best books 
on the subject would appear to be those 
by Maxime Rodinson and they are all out 
of print. Any serious study must, I be¬ 
lieve, begin with his works and I have to 
confess that I have not yet managed to 
get hold of them. Nevertheless, despite 
that obvious drawback, I have sketched 
out a rough outline which will, I trust, help 
scotch a few of the more stupid notions 
peddled about islam. 

As an exercise in self-education my in¬ 
tention is at a later date to produce an 
altogether deeper and more rounded 
materialist analysis of what is one of the 
most important religions in the world to¬ 
day - islam has some one billion adher¬ 
ents and claims rapid growth. 

City and sand 

Compared to both judaism and Christi¬ 
anity, the origins of islam are well docu¬ 
mented, definite and uncontroversial. We 
know almost as much about the adult 
Muhammad and the rise of islam as we 
do of the life of the 16th century Christ¬ 
ian reformers, Martin Luther and lohn 
Knox. Islam sprung forth in the full light 
of history - almost ready-made - in 7th 
century Arabia. 

Social consciousness is determined 
by social circumstances. And as a body 
of thought islam was undoubtedly the 
product of the far-reaching socio-eco¬ 
nomic changes that were occurring in 
and around the city of Mecca in what is 
now Saudi Arabia. 

The orientalists’ romantic notion that 
islam originated from amongst Bedouin 
nomads in the parched, scorching 
deserts of Arabia and in the shadows of 
their tents is a complete fallacy. Islam is 
indelibly marked by the city and what 
Marxists call the sphere of circulation. 
“Despite the extent and numerical impor¬ 
tance of the nomads it was the settled 
elements and more especially those liv¬ 
ing and working on the trans-Arabian 
trade routes who really shaped the his¬ 
tory of Arabia," says Bernard Lewis in 
his classic study (B Lewis The Arabs in 
history Oxford 1993, p29). 

Regionally Mecca was a relatively im¬ 
portant urban centre. Unlike ancient 
Rome, however, this city - located at a safe 
remove from the Red Sea coast - was not 
primarily a unit of consumption based on 
extra-economic surplus extraction (trib¬ 
ute). Nor was Mecca primarily a unit of 
production, as is typically the case with 
the big towns and cities of modem-day 
capitalist society. Mecca functioned as 
a hub of long-distance caravan and, to a 
lesser extent, marine trade. 

The city served as one of many inter¬ 
mediary staging posts that related the 
separate worlds of Mesopotamia, the 
Indus valley, Ganges-Brahmaputra India, 
Java and China and those of Ethiopia, 
Palestine, Yemen, Egypt and Greek and 
Latin Europe. The rich, highly productive 
and sophisticated - often riverine - civili¬ 
sations in the east existed as separate 
zones, each possessing unique natural, 
agricultural or manufactured products, 
including luxuries. No law of value equal¬ 
ised necessary labour or moulded them 
into a single metabolism. 

Consequently well situated peoples 
such as the Arabs could constitute 
themselves intermediaries - import-ex¬ 


port merchants and money lenders - and 
from that chance position accumulate 
fabulous fortunes. Their land was bar¬ 
ren and unproductive, the Arabs pos¬ 
sessed no sought-after skills in 
manufacture or the arts, but by dint of 
geography - which put them on one of 
the motorways of the ancient world - 
they could enrich themselves beyond 
their wildest dreams. 

The principal - or socially detennining 

- occupation of the elite amongst these 
people therefore consisted not of state 
administration or overseeing production, 
but buying cheap and selling dear. Per¬ 
fumes, gums, silks, spices and porcelain 
could be acquired from within China for 
a song. Aristocratic Europeans, on the 
other hand, were prepared to pay for 
them through the nose. Subjective value 

- different ways of appreciating the prop¬ 
erties of a particular product - allowed 
surplus to be siphoned off from one so¬ 
ciety to another. 

Risks associated with financing such 
long-distance trade were high. So too 
were the rewards. Between source and 
final sale prior to consumption succes¬ 
sive mark-ups could be up to 2,000% - 
what is now a humble staple, the nutmeg, 
being a well known star example. 

The standing of the Arabian towns 
and the nomadic Bedouin tribes in the 
hinterland was always precarious and 
closely related to the shifting balances 
of contemporary big power politics. 
Arabia formed an indirect and hazard¬ 
ous transit route between the Mediter¬ 
ranean world and the south and east. 
The Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans had each at their 
zenith sought to extend their imperial 
hegemony into the Arabian peninsula. 
A mercantile city like Petra in what is 
now Jordan was a prized jewel by any 
standard. The untameable Bedouin 
tribes were a constant nuisance and had 
to be subdued. Buffer states were 
erected to cage them in. In 24BC the 
Romans even tried to conquer the 
Yemen and thus capture the southern 
trade route to India. The expedition 
ended in ignominious failure. 

Inevitably great empires passed from 
expansion into decline. As they did, ri¬ 
vals saw their opportunity. One en¬ 
croached upon another. That entailed 
severe disruption of established trade 
routes and the necessity of finding al¬ 
ternative routes; routes that in the first 
instance skirted round enemy territory. 
Hence in the periphery big power poli¬ 
tics could produce wild swings of for¬ 
tune. 

In 348AD one such major swing oc¬ 
curred. The Roman and Persian empires 
concluded a peace after a whole ex¬ 
tended period of wars, which first 
erupted in the 3rd century. During the 
long peace that lasted until 502, regional 
and international trade returned to the 
direct routes - through Egypt and the 
Red Sea, through the Euphrates Valley 
and the Persian Gulf. Western Arabia 
found itself bypassed. It was no longer 
needed. Trade crashed. Towns, cities 
and petty kingdoms withered or simply 
ceased to exist. The famed inigation sys¬ 
tem around Ma’rib in the far south was 
abandoned. 

Prosperity only returned to Arabia in 
the 6th centuiy. Byzantium and Persia 
had fought each other to the point of 
mutual exhaustion. The bureaucratic 
tributary state and standing army tended 
on each side towards the all-consuming. 
Trade routes via the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea could no longer be policed. Pi¬ 
racy flourished. As a consequence 
Yemen found itself cut off and in crisis. 
Suddenly Mecca and what later became 
known as Medina (Yathrib) were geo¬ 
graphically well placed. Along with an 


explosion of trade and an influx of untold 
wealth came profound social changes. 

Tribal society in decay 

By custom all males in the Bedouin tribes 
of Arabia were equal. Individuals pos¬ 
sessed that status through their blood 
line. Elements of primitive communism 
survived amongst them. There was no 
private ownership of land or water. Even 
flocks were sometimes held collectively 
by the tribe. Chiefs were elected by the 
tribal elders, usually from amongst the 
leading, sheikhly family known as the Ahl 
al-bayt. Chiefs were rarely more titan first 
amongst equals. They exercised author¬ 
ity, not coercive power over the tribe and 
were advised by the council of elders, the 
majlis. Within the tribe, life was regulated 
by custom - the Sumna or practice of the 
ancestors. Vendettas between tribes were 
commonplace. 

The religious beliefs and practices of 
the nomadic Bedouin are somewhat 
vague but bear a similarity to what we can 
glean about the ancient Hebrews. The 
uncontrollable forces of nature domi¬ 
nated people’s lives and had to be as¬ 
suaged. Ancestors were elevated into 
minor gods with this in view. They 
would, if treated properly and with due 
respect, intervene in the spirit world on 
behalf of the living. 

However, the numerous divinities of 
the Bedouins possessed no clear out¬ 
lines which distinguished them one from 
the other. Unlike in Egypt and Greece the 
graphic and plastic arts were not devel¬ 
oped enough to permit gods having in¬ 
dividualised or idealised forms. 
Nevertheless a pantheon is thought to 
have existed, the highest gods being 
Manat, Uzza, Allat and, above them all, 
Allah. The only definite distinction be¬ 
tween these gods was locality. Particu¬ 
larly evocative places - groves of trees, 
high mountains, springs - were held in 
veneration: they possessed qualities 
what were said to make them the sanctu¬ 
ary of a god. 

The most important gods for the 
Bedouin were specifically tribal though. 
Each tribe equipped itself with its own 
unique god. Unusual or oddly shaped 
stones were particularly useful here and 
functioned as fetishes or idols. These 
objects had a distinct advantage for no¬ 
mads - they could be easily transported. 
Their god was carried about with them 
in a sacred red tent. The Hebrews fa¬ 
mously had their tribal fetish housed in 
a box - the ark of the covenant. These 
fetish objects bring rain, fertility and 
good luck in war. Fetish and tribe formed 
a unit. Once members of the tribe set¬ 
tled, the fetish would be placed in the 
sheikly house which would thereby 
gain some religious prestige. 

Inevitably a tension existed between 
the nouveaux riches urban dwellers in 
6th century Mecca and the nomads of 
Arabia. Those who inhabited and roamed 
the vast desert wastes thought it their 
natural born right to ambush caravans 
or impose upon them so-called ‘brother¬ 
hood’ taxes. At the same time the ability 
of the town to reach out to far off places 
resulted from the complex interrelation¬ 
ships that joined the city and desert as a 
single circulatory system (in classical 
Greece the city dominated, but rested 
upon the near countryside; under feu¬ 
dalism in western Europe the countryside 
dominated, but relied upon the towns for 
manufactured goods and markets; like¬ 
wise the city in Arabia dominated, but 
needed the desert - in this case for trans¬ 
port). 

Water and pasture, vital for the no¬ 
mad’s herds of sheep and goats, are as 
easily exhausted as they are few and far 
between. The Bedouin tribes had to 
constantly track forth from one oasis to 


another simply to survive. Hence in mar¬ 
ginal lifestyle they closely resembled 
the ancient Hebrew tribes described in 
the Old Testament. That did not stop 
the patriarch Abram being rich - not 
only in cattle and sheep, but “gold and 
silver” too ( Genesis xiii, 2). 

The nomadic existence invariably 
goes hand in hand with both commerce 
and robbery. Supplementary professions 
greatly facilitated for the Bedouins by 
the domestication of the Arabian, one¬ 
humped camel some four and a half thou¬ 
sand years ago. With these awesome 
beasts they could traverse huge dis¬ 
tances with a minimum of water and food 
and by tine standards of the day at speed. 
Ideal for the movement of luxury goods 
as well as raiding. 

Bedouin chiefs - sheikhs - who had 
grown wealthy from trade, extortion and 
war sought out a sedentary existence in 
towns and the material and intellectual 
benefits that brought them and their off¬ 
spring. Not that they sever their links with 
those in the desert. From the safety and 
comfort of sumptuous townhouses tribal 
chiefs continue to preside over their kins¬ 
men. However, this Bedouin tribal chief 
no longer lives through raiding, but 
trade. Moreover, where the first relies on 
traditional bonds of mutual obligation 
within the tribe, the latter was seen as the 
result of individual effort and enterprise. 
Business thereby usurps tribal solidar¬ 
ity. 

In parallel, well-to-do urban merchants 
sought links with the desert. They pur¬ 
chase huge camel herds which still en¬ 
joy access to collective water and 
pasture. Long-distance caravans could 
consist of up to 35,000 camels. These 
herds are tended by Bedouin nomads - 
many of whom have sunk deep into debt 
with the merchants. Having no other 
regular source of gaining a livelihood, 
they are reduced to a humiliating state of 
bondage. By the 7th century we there¬ 
fore find customary tribal relations in an 
advanced stage of decay. Class relations 
begin to emerge. 

These relations were, it should be em¬ 
phasised, those of a mercantile, not a 
capitalist, society. Marx’s well known self¬ 
expanding formula for capital - M-C-M’ - 
applies to merchant enterprises, but can¬ 
not be generalised throughout society. 
Labour itself only appears as a commod¬ 
ity sporadically and marginally. There is 
no overarching labour market. Most in¬ 
habitants maintain a traditional nomadic 
existence as herders. Surplus is derived 
externally through transfer, not internally 
through exploitation. 

Merchant ideology 

Long-distance mercantile trade involves 
more than an urban existence and busi¬ 
ness. Nature and exclusive tribal gods as¬ 
sume less and less relevance. Eventually 
they become redundant or are subsumed. 

Survival no longer depends on winter 
rains and tribal bonds, but on money¬ 
making. Yet in the minds of the merchants 
the unpredictability associated with the 
long-distance caravan trade - cheating 
by suppliers, robbery en route, satura¬ 
tion of markets - appears just as uncon¬ 
trollable as did the forces of nature. These 
social forces dominate their lives and 
must be explained, no matter how fantas¬ 
tically. 

Tribal society is reproduced in the city 
and is at the same time negated. Each 
tribe initially had its majlis and its own 
fetish stone within the confines of the 
city. Quickly, however, the tribal chiefs 
metamorphose. They transform them¬ 
selves into a republic of rich merchants 
for whom business comes first, tribe sec¬ 
ond. 

That finds religious expression 
through collecting the fetish stones to¬ 


gether and housing them in a common 
shrine. At some point in time the many 
stones in Mecca were replaced by a sin¬ 
gle - black - stone. The cube-shaped 
building called the Ka’ba was the sym¬ 
bol of unity in Mecca, where a single 
council, known as the Mala’, also re¬ 
placed the old tribal majlis. 

Merchants by definition have little or 
no concern for manufacturing or agricul¬ 
tural techniques. Whereas the artisan 
and the farmer constantly strives to 
deepen their specific knowledge of their 
immediate raw materials - be it iron, clay, 
wood, grain, animals or the soil itself - the 
merchant has but one business, and that 
is business. Commodities are judged not 
by any intrinsic qualities, or use-value, 
but solely by their ability to generate more 
money (capital). In fact the usefulness of 
commodities is reduced to their money, 
or exchange, value. Such an abstraction 
and all that it entails socially has a pro¬ 
found impact on the merchant’s thought 
world. 

There are definite limits placed upon 
the life expectations of the artisan and 
farmer - they rely on their own ability to 
labour. And there are only 24 hours in the 
day. hi contrast the only limit that exists 
on merchant wealth is the ability to lay 
out money. Borrowing money from oth¬ 
ers in order to buy on an extended scale 
is a gamble, but promises untold wealth. 
On an intellectual level the resulting ne¬ 
cessity of calculating from the biggest fig¬ 
ures to the tiniest fractions generates 
mathematics (as trade develops, along¬ 
side the credit system, and the gap sepa¬ 
rating buying and selling grows in time 
and space, the more complex must cal¬ 
culations be - hence the invention of dou¬ 
ble-entry bookkeeping, percentages, the 
zero, etc). On a personal level, danger is 
ever present. The merchant hovers be¬ 
tween the extremes of wealth and ruina¬ 
tion. Avarice and fear engenders a brutal 
cynicism towards lenders and buyers, 
sellers and competitors. 

Artisans and farmers are tied to a spe¬ 
cific place - workshop or land. Merchants 
as a class cannot content themselves 
with parochial concerns. They must ven¬ 
ture far and wide, and that brings them 
into contact with more advanced peoples 
and their ideas. The merchant will there¬ 
fore tend to cease being purely national 
(tribal) and instead acquire the 
universalistic outlook of a cosmopolitan. 

‘Merchant’ and ‘foreigner’ are inter¬ 
changeable terms. The Arab merchant 
travels through and fives in many distant 
lands along the trade routes. By the same 
measure wealthy transit points such as 
Mecca see an inward migration of for¬ 
eign merchants and labourers, who not 
only trade with, or work for, the natives, 
but settle amongst them. The population 
of Mecca was in consequence varied and 
mixed 

The elite, ruling, class of aristocratic 
merchants who controlled the long-dis¬ 
tance caravan trade were known as 
‘Quraysh of the inside’. Below them in 
power and status were the ‘Quraysh of 
the outside’, who consisted of smaller 
traders and included recent incomers. 
The Mecca proletariat was a combina¬ 
tion of Bedouins and foreigners. In the 
hinterland were the ‘Arabs of Quraysh’, 
the dependent Bedouin tribes. Else¬ 
where in the Arabian peninsula foreign 
colonies - including both jewish and 
Christian - were established which were 
connected with the long-distance cara¬ 
van trade. Medina being the foremost 
example. 

Arabia lay on the periphery of the civi¬ 
lised world and certainly rated as an ex¬ 
tremely backward region. Yet, because of 
advanced neighbours and long-distance 
mercantile trade, elements within Arabia 
swiftly take on features and adopt at- 
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Once they prayed in the direction of Jerusalem 


tributes that are amongst the most so¬ 
phisticated on offer. There is, so to speak, 
no need to reinvent the wheel. Put an¬ 
other way, Arabia provides a splendid ex¬ 
ample of uneven but combined 
development. 

In the border lands Arabs were re¬ 
cruited and trained as fearsome merce¬ 
nary soldiers by Byzantium and Persia. 
Modem forms of warfare were thereby 
acquired. Writing reached Arabia from 
abroad too. Purely oral means of commu¬ 
nication could not fulfil the ever expand¬ 
ing requirements of running an 
international business. Certainly once 
the idea of writing had been encountered 
it was readily copied in its highest - ie, 
most expressive - form by the merchant 
class. Religious notions of monotheism 
also find an eager response, especially 
in cities like Mecca, where traditional 
bonds and tribal gods have lost their 
purchase. 

It was into these challenging social 
and intellectual conditions that Moham¬ 
med was bom and grew to maturity. 

The social position of islam 

Not much is known about the ancestors 
of Muhammad nor his early life. Most 
of what is claimed turns out under schol¬ 
arly examination to owe more to myth¬ 
making than hal'd fact. He seems to have 
been bom in Mecca between the years 
570 and 580. Though an orphan and a 
member of a declining tribe, the Banu 
Hashim, one of the 'Quraysh of the out¬ 
side’, he married wealth in the form of 
Khadija, the widow of a rich merchant, 
who was somewhat older than himself. 
This is echoed in the Koran: “Did he not 
find thee an orphan and give thee a 
home and find thee erring and guide 
thee and find thee needy and enrich 
thee?” (93: 6-8). 

Perhaps Muhammad took up trade. 
Perhaps not. There is no evidence that 
he did, even of a literary nature. Either 
way, he obviously had some acquaint¬ 
ance with jewish and Christian scriptures. 
The similarities between the Koran and 
the Old and New Testaments are obvi¬ 
ous. Nevertheless the Koran is no car¬ 
bon copy. It is an independent work, 
inspired in all probability by an indirect 
knowledge of jewish and Christian 
myths. 

There would appear to have been a 
school of thought in Mecca which re¬ 
jected the old paganism but could accept 
neither the jewish nor Christian doctrines. 
Conceivably Muhammad emerged from 
this milieu. Muslims themselves admit 
that there were many ‘false prophets' in 
Arabia at the time. 

Muhammad purportedly began 
preaching at the age of 40. He de¬ 
nounced all local gods and idols. There 
is only one god, Allah, and he is the crea¬ 
tor of everything. Just as the jews made 
their main tribal god, Jehovah, a univer¬ 
sal god, so did Muhammad. And just as 
Jehovah had a special connection with 
the jews, Allah had a special connection 
with the Arabs. His shrine was the Ka’ba 
in Mecca. So, while some elements of 
Arab tradition were discarded, others 
were retained. The black stone housed 
in the Ka’ba, in all likelihood a meteorite, 
continued to be regarded with venera¬ 
tion and Muhammad decreed that every 
muslim had to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca at least once in their life. Pilgrim¬ 
age was the source of considerable ad¬ 
ditional income for the city well before his 
time. 

Muhammad modified other Arab tra¬ 
ditions too and elevated them from the 
tribal to the universal. Feuding and ven¬ 
detta were outlawed amongst believers. 
One muslim had to lend aid to another. 
No muslim could make a separate pace 
with unbelievers. Where before there had 
been alliances of tribes, there was now 
to be a sense of community based on 
religion. Blood is replaced by faith. 

In the same maimer the mutual aid of 
the tribes and the obligatory generosity 
expected towards those in need was 
transferred to the religious community 
itself. From a very early stage Muham¬ 
mad's muslim party began to build po¬ 


litical structures and social services 
which could substitute for those of the 
decaying tribes. 

Muhammad’s first followers came from 
a similar class background to himself. 
They were the younger sons and cous¬ 
ins of rich merchants who lacked social 
influence and those from the Quraysh of 
the outside - middle class merchants who 
were struggling to retain an independent 
existence. 

The Koran reflects their world outlook. 
It is studded with commercial expres¬ 
sions and concepts. Relations between 
man and god are of a strictly commercial 
nature. “Allah is the ideal merchant,” 
comments Maxime Rodinson (quoted in 
PN Siegel The meek and the militant 
Fondon 1986, pl72). 

In contrast to the rich merchants Al¬ 
lah is honest and never cheats. Fife is a 
balance sheet of profit and loss. Good 
deeds bring credits. Evil can be forgiven, 
but is always accounted for. The unbe¬ 
liever is a bankrupt and will be con¬ 
demned to hell on the day of final 
reckoning. The believer receives their 
reward in heaven. 

Heaven is depicted as an oasis with 
cool springs, fruit and orchards and 
shady trees. In this heaven the blessed 
will enjoy the sexual favours of beauti¬ 
ful, gazelle-eyed virgins “whom no man 
or jinn [spirit] before them has touched” 
(55: 56-58). Hell is given an equally Ara¬ 
bian treatment. The damned are cast into 
an endless desert. They can only quench 
their thirst by drinking boiling water. The 
Koran threatens the rich with such a hell. 
Not because they are rich, but due to their 
greed. The rich do not honour orphans. 
They do not feed the poor. They devour 
the inheritance of women, children and 
the week. All that is loved by them is 
wealth: “Ye love wealth with inordinate 
love!” (84:19-20). 

In effect Muhammad's infant party 
represented the urban middle classes 


against the Meccan oligarchy. The pro¬ 
letariat and Bedouins were to be allies in 
this sacred cause. Soon Muhammad’s 
party was subject not only to ideologi¬ 
cal counter-attack - they endanger the 
status of Mecca’s sanctuary; their leader 
is a low class upstart - but persecution. 

The extent of this persecution may be 
exaggerated in later accounts, but it 
proved sufficient to persuade a group of 
his converts to leave for Ethiopia. As to 
Muhammad himself, failure to make rapid 
progress against the ‘party of hypocrites’ 
in Mecca caused him to look elsewhere. 
He accepted an invitation from Medina 
to transfer his party of muslims to that 
city. Not being a centre of pilgrimage, 
Medina had no vested interest in the old 
religion and appears to have wanted an 
authoritative figure to serve them as a 
mediator. The Meccan oligarchy raised 
no objection and allowed Muhammad to 
leave in peace and at his own pace. He 
did so in 622. Here starts the islamic era. 

The oasis of Medina was inhabited by 
many jews - both Arab converts and 
those whose ancestors might have con¬ 
ceivably originated in Palestine. There 
were three jewish tribes - the Banu 
Qurayza, the Banu Nadir and the Banu 
Qaynuqa: by tradition the first two en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, while the latter were 
smiths and armourers. Two Arab tribes, 
the Aws and the Khazraj. settled in the 
town after them - first as clients, then as 
the dominant element. 

By inviting in Muhammad, the Ansar, 
the helpers, unleashed a social revolu¬ 
tion, first in one city, then across the 
whole of Arabia. There were winners and 
losers. 

In Medina Muhammad faced some 
stiff initial opposition. That included the 
jewish tribes. Muhammad had presum¬ 
ably hoped to win support from amongst 
them. His new religion had at that time 
more than a jewish tinge to it. In order to 
attract them muslims were ordered to fast 


for Yom Kippur and pray in the direction 
of Jerusalem. The jews were uncon¬ 
vinced. However, being internally di¬ 
vided, they were unable to overpower 
Muhammad and his party. 

Muhammad steadily increased his 
political power in Medina. He went from 
being in effect its chief magistrate, 
whose main task was mediation, to its 
theocratic ruler. Muhammad decreed 
that jews and their religious practices 
would be tolerated. However, the believ¬ 
ers were organised into a wider commu¬ 
nity, the Umma. The Umma had 
simultaneously a religious and a politi¬ 
cal significance. It was a community of 
believers and a super-tribe. Member¬ 
ship of the religiously defined super¬ 
tribe carried definite rights and 
obligations. This proved attractive to 
both the middle class merchants and the 
urban poor. Within the Umma the au¬ 
thority of Muhammad was supreme. 

Secure in their Medina base, Muham¬ 
mad and his followers turned to raiding 
the Meccan caravan routes. A state of 
war between the two cities provided an 
excellent excuse. This had a dual pur¬ 
pose. Firstly, it helped to weaken Mecca 
and bring forward the day of its conver¬ 
sion. Secondly, the raids enriched the 
Umma in Medina. 

The raid of March 624 by 300 muslims 
under the direct leadership of Muham¬ 
mad is still celebrated in the Koran. Suc¬ 
cess in the so-called battle of Badr 
emboldened Muhammad. Internally he 
turned against the jews and Christians in 
Medina. They were now accused of fal¬ 
sifying their scriptures so as to conceal 
his prophetic mission. Externally he en¬ 
sured that there would be continuing 
warfare by adopting Mecca as the holy 
muslim city. His followers were told to 
stop praying in the direction of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Now they had to turn towards 
Mecca. 

Because he had a universalistic ideol¬ 
ogy, through which he could success¬ 
fully unite the middle class merchants 
and lower class Arabs of all tribes, Mu¬ 
hammad’s prestige and following grew 
in leaps and bounds. That was translated 
into increased military effectiveness. In 
January 630 the chance murder of a mus¬ 
lim by a Meccan furnished the excuse 
needed for the final assault on Mecca. 
Following his victory increasing num¬ 
bers of distant Arabic tribes recognised 
the hegemony of Medina and Muham¬ 
mad’s mission as the last and greatest 
prophet of god. 

After Muhammad 

According to the traditional accounts 
Muhammad died on June 8 638 after a 
short illness. The subsequent Arab 
takeovers of Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Iraq owed less to the muslim religion and 
more to the extreme weakness of the 
Byzantine empire on the one hand and 
the Persian empire on the other. There 
was no grand plan. 

The first military expeditions took the 
form of raids and turned into wars of ex¬ 
pansion once commanders discovered 
the vulnerability of both Byzantium and 
Persia. Given the usurious levels of taxa¬ 
tion imposed upon them by the Byzan¬ 
tine, the Christian populations of Egypt 
and Syria actually welcomed the muslim 
invaders. Border tribes played a van¬ 
guard role and turned to the muslim lead¬ 
ers in Medina only after meeting 
particularly powerful Byzantine or Per¬ 
sian armies. So religion provided a cer¬ 
tain solidarity and coherence but was by 
no means the driving force. That force 
was booty. 

The Arab tribes had long had the cus¬ 
tom of absorbing client peoples. That 
proved to be the case with the conquests 
of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, etc. These people 
became Arabs and muslims. In turn these 
newcomers provided the recmits for new 
armies of conquest. Syrians and Egyp¬ 
tians drove into north Africa. The 
Berbers took Spain and Sicily. The Per¬ 
sians invaded north India. Thus islam 
expanded in wider and wider circles. 

Here is the source of the connnonly 
held misconception that islam is a religion 


that is theologically committed to force¬ 
ful conversion and conquest by the 
sword. But in their expansion the Arab 
muslims were merely following in the 
footsteps of the Egyptians, Babyloni¬ 
ans, Assyrians, Medes, Macedonians 
and Romans before them. 

As to forcible conversion, the fact of 
the matter is that some Christian popula¬ 
tions did not convert despite the mate¬ 
rial incentive muslims enjoyed of living 
virtually tax-free. That is why Iraq, Syria. 
Egypt and Palestine have to this day size¬ 
able Christian minorities. Islam recognised 
the right of jews and Christians to wor¬ 
ship freely and to engage in economic 
activity. Jews flourished under islam as 
money lenders and bankers. In return 
they had to pay a special tax. It was in 
order to escape this burden that many, 
the overwhelming majority, saw the light 
and adopted the one true faith. 

With the murder of Ah, Mohammed’s 
cousin, in 661, the hegemony of the mid¬ 
dle class Medians was broken. The bour¬ 
geois revolution comes to an end and 
along with it the generous welfare state 
instituted by Mohammad’s immediate 
successors. The most important social 
benefit was the Diwan, a pay and pen¬ 
sion scheme set up for muslim soldiers. 
After a bitter civil war which pitted mus¬ 
lim against muslim the Meccan oligarchy 
restored their domination. However, by 
now they had in their hands not one city 
but a world empire bigger than that of the 
Romans at its height. 

Under these new masters the islamic 
world reaches heights of civilisation un¬ 
equalled till then. From the Romans and 
Greeks the Arabs took science and phi¬ 
losophy, from Persia systems of admin¬ 
istration and from India medicine and 
mathematics. Some members of the intel¬ 
lectual elite such as Rhazes, the philoso¬ 
pher and physician, embraced rationalism 
and even moved in the direction of out¬ 
right atheism. 

From the mid-8th century to the mid- 
11th century the islamic empire func¬ 
tioned as a system of opulent mercantile 
cities which linked the Indian Ocean to 
the Mediterranean Sea. Muslim ships 
plied both the Atlantic Ocean and the 
China Seas. However, compared to China 
and India, the riches of the islamic em¬ 
pire were essentially superficial (with the 
partial exception of Egypt). Surplus was 
not primarily generated internally but 
came from the outside - first through 
booty and then long-distance trade. 

Once the monopoly over trade routes 
was broken, decline was inevitable. The 
Turkic invasion of Persia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the 10th century, the 11th cen¬ 
tury Crusaders and the voyages of 
European discovery in the 16th century 
damaged and then totally outflanked the 
islamic world. 

The essential decline of the islamic 
mercantile system was masked by mili¬ 
tary success and the incorporation of 
Mongolian and Turkic invaders. How¬ 
ever, with the militarisation of society in¬ 
tellectual and economic life underwent a 
steady regression. Tribute exacted from 
the peasants, previously negligible, be¬ 
came crippling. All available surplus was 
channelled into the absolutist state and 
its overblown army. Islam suffered coun¬ 
terreformation. Toleration could no 
longer be afforded. Dangerous thoughts 
were suppressed. Reaction triumphed in 
every area of life. Innovation and science 
flickered out of existence. 

Many of the paid persuaders and 
propagandists of 19th century western 
imperialism and their modem-day coun¬ 
terparts insist that islam is naturally in¬ 
tolerant and benighted. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As will be read¬ 
ily appreciated from what has been out¬ 
lined above, we must separate cause 
from effect. What flowered in the 9th 
century was a culture based on a thriv¬ 
ing mercantile system. The subsequent 
decadence of the 12th and 13th centu¬ 
ries cannot be blamed on islam as a reli¬ 
gion. Rather its cause is to be found in 
the structural limits inherent in any mer¬ 
cantile system • 

Jack Conrad 
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SA conference failings 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


The Revolutionary Democratic 
Group looks back at December 1 


W as the Socialist Alliance con¬ 
ference a success or a failure? 
According to the official state¬ 
ment, the SA “held a highly successful 
national conference”, adopting a new 
constitution which gave members “his¬ 
torically unprecedented rights”. It was a 
“huge success” (December 3). 

Our assessment is quite different. Two 
major failures stand out. First, conference 
failed to make any progress towards a 
party. Second, conference failed to main¬ 
tain the unity of the alliance. But this 
should not be blamed entirely on the 
delegates. It was also due to a failure of 
the SA leadership beforehand. The six 
principal organisations must take a large 
share of the blame for that. 

Before the conference the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group set out, both in our 
submission to the SA and in the Weekly 
Worker, exactly what was necessary to 
move towards a new workers’ party. First, 
the SA conference must adopt the aim 
of becoming a party. Second, it must 
decide to publish a regular SA newspa¬ 
per. Third, it must adopt a constitution 
based on the principles of democratic 
federalism as the means of maintaining 
unity. Finally, conference needed to rec¬ 
ognise the importance of the experience 
of the Scottish Socialist Alliance and the 
success of its transformation into the 
Scottish Socialist Party. 

The SA conference failed to adopt the 
aim of a party. It failed to establish a regu¬ 
lar paper. It failed to adopt a democratic 
federal constitution. It failed to take de¬ 
cisions preventing or making difficult the 
predictable walkout by the Socialist Party. 
It failed to recognise the importance of 
die experience of die Scottish working 
class and the socialist movement north 
of the border. 

The split with the Socialist Party was a 
setback. Perhaps the single greatest po¬ 
litical asset of the alliance was its capac¬ 
ity to overcome some of the historic 
divisions on the left. Advanced workers 
were attracted by an organisation that 
seemed capable of putting divisions into 
context, and able to unite in successful 
electoral and campaigning activity. An 
active minority of working class militants 
looking for political organisation found 
hope in the unity of the alliance. 

The split will profoundly weaken the 
attraction to the alliance. The Socialist La¬ 
bour Party and Communist Party of Brit¬ 
ain will say they predicted the alliance 
was unlikely to succeed and they were 
correct to steer clear. Many workers will 
be disappointed and feel the project is 
faltering. Worse still, active members of 
die alliance will now reconsider their po¬ 
sition. Many already acquainted with the 
Socialist Workers Party’s approach to 
front organisations will not wish to be¬ 
come SWP political lackeys. 

The damage to the alliance’s most valu¬ 
able political asset is not the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the SWP and die SP, though 
they do bear a major responsibility. The 
SWP stuck rigidly to its plan without 
concession or any real attempt to build a 
consensus. Their only concern was to 
obtain an overall majority, however slim. 
The SP in turn worked throughout the 
period before and after the election as a 
separate force, only loosely attached to 
the alliance. 

Without a clear set of objectives, you 
can take any view of the conference you 
like. But we set out our criteria before¬ 
hand. On that basis we can identify the 



Taaffe: voting to split 


failures of the conference. On the other 
hand, if the SWP wanted to get rid of the 
SP, prevent any moves to a party, avoid 
producing a paper and concentrating 
power at the centre, then the conference 
was surely a “huge success”. 

All these decisions were the outcome 
of the struggle at the conference. Al¬ 
though the SWP had possibly a major¬ 
ity of the votes, it would be a mistake to 
see their victoiy simply in terms of nu¬ 
merical superiority. Unlike the Socialist 
Party, the SWP did not stand alone. It was 
able to construct a hegemonic bloc 
around the idea of a ‘democratic and ef¬ 
fective’ SA. This contained three of the 
six ‘principal organisations’. It attracted 
some of the leading independents. 

The ‘democratic and effective’ bloc 
comprised the SWP, International Social¬ 
ist Group, CPGB and various independ¬ 
ents, most notably Mike Marqusee, John 
Nicholson, Declan O’Neill and Nick 
Wrack. The key feature was that they 
voted for the SWP constitution, as either 
first or second preference. Estimates by 
Martin Thomas ( Action for Solidarity 
December 14) indicate this bloc had ap¬ 
proximately 280 SWP, 50 pro-SWP inde¬ 
pendents, 35 CPGB and 15 ISG. 

The Weekly Worker promoted the slo¬ 
gan of a “democratic and effective” SA 
every week since September. This was 
taken up by Socialist Worker (Decem¬ 
ber 8). It says: “The new constitution 
gives the SA a far more effective national 
organisation.” In a similar vein, Liz Davies, 
the newly elected SA executive member, 
was looking forward to continuing “the 
development of the SA as a democratic 
and effective organisation” (SA official 
statement). Similarly Mike Marqusee 
claimed that the new constitution “will 
make people feel enfranchised and the 
SA will be a more effective, democratic 
organisation”. ( Socialist Worker Decem¬ 
ber 8). 

The second alignment was the ‘demo¬ 
cratic federal unity’ bloc comprising the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Workers 
Power, the RDG and various independ¬ 
ents, most notably Pete McLaren and 
Dave Church. This bloc supported a fed¬ 
eral constitution with democratic, major¬ 


ity decision-making. A central concern 
was to maintain SA unity with a consti¬ 
tution that was democratic, but could 
keep everybody on board the project. 
This bloc was estimated to be about 60 
AWL, 30 independents, 29 WP and 21 
RDG. 

The third position was a federal con¬ 
stitution based on consensus, with a 
right for a minority to veto decisions it 
did not agree with. This was proposed 
by the Socialist Party. Clause 1.4 includes 
“provision for a consensus vote to be 
taken when required”. Here is the essen¬ 
tial difference between democratic fed¬ 
eralism, based on majority decisions, and 
consensus federalism, which gives a 
veto to any minority. 

This overview does not show up the 
contradictions within each of the three 
blocs, which requires further analysis. 
But if each bloc had voted in a consist¬ 
ent way, we would have had the follow¬ 
ing result: 

■ ‘Democratic and effective’ 387 59% 
■Democratic federal unity 147 22% 
■Consensus federalism 122 19% 

What were the politics of the ‘demo¬ 
cratic and effective’ (DE) bloc? With 280 
votes the SWP gave the bloc its overall 
political character. It was overwhelm¬ 
ingly opposed to adopting the aim of a 
party or an SA paper. It was opposed 
to a democratic federal constitution. It 
was opposed to following the SSP 
model. 

The DE bloc failed, whether by acci¬ 
dent, negligence or design, to seek out 
a principled compromise with the So¬ 
cialist Party. This was possible, but it 
was not sought. Consequently we be¬ 
lieve the official regrets now emanating 
from the SA leadership are nothing but 
crocodile tears. Whilst some in the SP 
appeared ready to leave, the majority of 
the DE bloc were happy to say good¬ 
bye. The obvious conclusion is that the 
DE bloc was overwhelmingly anti-party 
and pro-split. 

Of course the DE bloc was not ho¬ 
mogenous. It contained its own contra¬ 
dictions. The correct position for the 
bloc was simply to cast a first preference 
for the SWP constitution. This is what 
both the SWP and ISG did. The CPGB’s 
position in this bloc was therefore con¬ 
tradictory. They voted CPGB first and 
SWP second. Their voting indicates a 
preference for their own position with a 
desire to back the centralising tendency 
of the SWP. When the CPGB promoted 
pro-party positions such as an SA pa¬ 
per, they clearly found themselves at 
odds with their DE allies. 

What would have been the correct 
pro-unity and pro-party position for the 
‘democratic federal unity’ (DFU) bloc? 
We have come to the conclusion it was 
the Pete McLaren constitution for first 
preference and the Scottish Socialist 
Party (SSP) for second preference. The 
McLaren constitution would have 
avoided a split. Whilst it would hardly 
have taken us very far forward, it in¬ 
cludes a national membership and demo¬ 
cratic decision-making. It was based on 
a tidying up of the existing constitution. 
But, had this been combined with an 
SSP second preference, it would have 
been a strong signal that this bloc 
wanted unity and a move to a party rela¬ 
tively quickly. This would have pro¬ 
duced 145 first preference for McLaren 
and 145 second preferences for the SSP. 
Quite clearly this is not what happened. 

What was the actual voting of this 
bloc? First, Workers Power only voted 
for itself. The group wanted to show it¬ 
self as a pure revolutionary sect. Obvi¬ 
ously they would not want to ally 
themselves with anybody. Although 
Mark Hoskisson has said they could 


work in an SSP-type party as a fallback 
position, they failed to give the SSP their 
second preference vote. This was a prel¬ 
ude to Workers Power opposing an SA 
newspaper, thus taking a clear anti-party 
position. 

Second, the RDG declared in the 
Weekly Worker that we intended to vote 
SSP first and Workers Power second. 
The SSP option represented the short¬ 
est route to a party. It was the only party 
option on offer. The Workers Power 
constitution was the best democratic 
federal constitution on offer and the one 
closest to our own views. At the 11th 
hour, the AWL began lobbying us to 
support McLaren as the best unity op¬ 
tion. Although some of us were dubi¬ 
ous about this, during the conference 
we switched by majority decision to 
give our second preference to McLaren. 

Our own self-criticism is that we 
backed the conect ‘horses’ (SSP and 
McLaren) but in the wrong order. We 
were being slightly ultra-left. The SSP 
vote was the most extreme partyist po¬ 
sition on offer. McLaren was the most 
extreme democratic unity position on of¬ 
fer. We put party before unity. In the con¬ 
crete circumstances of the day it should 
have been the other way round. We 
were much more likely to split than move 
to a party. Splitting was the prime dan¬ 
ger to the alliance. 

Third, the AWL did not offer a con¬ 
stitution of their own. They argued, 
with some justification, that any of the 
draft constitutions could serve as a 
base to stall from. The key question was 
what amendments would be passed. 
Even a more centralised constitution 
could have been amended into a federal 
one. The AWL made unity their prime 
concern and voted McLaren first and 
for the Socialist Party second. The 
AWL has some sympathy for the SSP 
model. But their desire for unity leads 
them to support a minority veto. We 
believe that was incorrect. 

The majority of the DFU bloc were in 
favour of making concessions to secure 
the unity of the SA. It was a pro-unity 
bloc. Whether it can be called a pro¬ 
party bloc is more contentious. There 
were clearly 50 pro-party votes (WP 29 
and RDG 21). The RDG also had 20 sec¬ 
ond-preference votes. Had we switched 
to second preferences, we should have 
had at least 41 votes in total. Had the 
AWL given its 60 second preferences 
to the SSP, then 70% of the DFU bloc 
would have voted for a party. 

We should now consider some of the 
changes to the SA constitution. On bal¬ 
ance we describe them, in Lenin's fa¬ 
mous phrase, as “one step forward and 
two steps back”, a view not dissimilar 
to the AWL’s “two steps back and one 
forward” (Action for Solidarity Decem¬ 
ber 14)! 

So what advances did conference 
make? First, there is the creation of a 
unified national membership. Integrat¬ 
ing the local membership into a single 
national membership is an obvious and 
relatively simple way of doing this. But 
it is not without its problems. Local mem¬ 
bers joined a local organisation. It is not 
necessarily the case that they want to 
join a national organisation, especially 
one that has just split. So we have a job 
to do. 

Second, the SA has adopted the prin¬ 
ciple of majority decision-making. This 
was already in operation in many pails 
of the alliance. We now have a more uni¬ 
form system. The national organisation 
was already working on the basis of 
majority decisions. We decided our pro¬ 
gramme and constitution in this way. 

However, set against this is the lack 
of funds. It will mean that the SA will 


rely on the grace and favour of full-time 
operatives of one or another organisa¬ 
tion. Subs set at a maximum of £2 per 
month with less than 2,000 members 
yield less than £2,000 per month for the 
centre. This is nowhere near enough to 
pay for alliance activities, communica¬ 
tions and staff. 

Both constitutional reforms could 
have been achieved without the SWP 
constitution. They are both quite com¬ 
patible with democratic federalism. So 
what did the SWP constitution actually 
achieve in addition to the above two 
points? 

Until this conference the national or¬ 
ganisation allowed all affiliated or sup¬ 
porting socialist organisations to be 
represented through the Liaison Com¬ 
mittee. This was not merely to give these 
socialist organisations a voice in the 
national organisation, but to incorpo¬ 
rate and involve them in the alliance. The 
new constitution does not simply re¬ 
place the Liaison Committee with a na¬ 
tional council, but excludes all affiliated 
or supporting socialist organisations. 

The RDG is now excluded from the 
national organisation altogether. We no 
longer have an inclusive SA. We no 
longer have rights nor indeed obliga¬ 
tions to the Socialist Alliance. Overall 
this creates an imbalance between local 
alliances and political organisations. 
Local alliances will now have to do what 
they are told and the political organisa¬ 
tions can do what they like. 

In reality a number of political organi¬ 
sations will have members on the execu¬ 
tive committee. There are three members 
of the SWP, one each of the CPGB, 
AWL, ISG, WP and three members of 
the Green Socialist Network. Although 
comrade Marcus Larsen is elected by 
SA members, he will presumably attend 
the executive under the instructions of 
the CPGB Provisional Central Commit¬ 
tee and vote in line with CPGB decisions. 

We do not necessarily have a prob¬ 
lem with that. It is after all a form of fed¬ 
eralism. It is the hypocrisy that is 
difficult to take. Whilst the CPGB op¬ 
poses the federalism which would allow 
every organisation to be represented 
within the national organisation, the SA 
now operates a system of covert feder¬ 
alism. Unofficial federalism makes rep¬ 
resentation a privilege of a few 
organisations and a gift in the hands of 
the major organisation. How do we 
know who the friends of the SWP are? 
Simple. They are the ones the SWP 
voted onto the SA executive! 

The position of the RDG is therefore 
no different from the Socialist Party. Nei¬ 
ther the SP nor the RDG are part of the 
SA. The SP decided to leave. We de¬ 
cided to stay. They are not recognised 
as part of the alliance and neither are we. 
So you don’t have to walk out to be 
excluded: you can stay sitting in your 
seats! 

Finally there is the issue of transpar¬ 
ency. The RDG put forward a set of pro¬ 
posals in our own name as an affiliated 
organisation. Such a position is no 
longer recognised in the SA constitu¬ 
tion. Presumably any proposal from the 
SWP, RDG or CPGB will be mled out of 
order. This breaches the principle of 
transparency. In future proposals will 
come forward in the name of comrades 
such as John Rees and Rob Hoveman. 
Those with ‘the knowledge’ will realise 
that these are code words for ‘SWP’. 

Let us end on a seasonal note. When 
you are gathered round your Christmas 
log file in the land of fantasy centralism, 
ask your guests to play the game of 
‘Let's pretend the SWP doesn’t exist’. 
Best wishes to all Weekly Worker 
readers • 




Lenin on tactics 


The communist attitude towards the Labour 
Party has been a controversial issue since 
before the foundation of the CPGB. On August 
11920 the 1st Congress voted narrowly in fa¬ 
vour of affiliation, but our application was re¬ 
jected by the Labour Party’s national 
executive six weeks later. 

William Paul, who had spoken against af¬ 


filiation at the congress, was given the impor¬ 
tant post of CPGB delegate to the Communist 
International, and was able to discuss with 
Lenin how the Party could best take on and 
expose the Labour Party. His account of their 
meeting was published in the Party’s weekly 
paper. 

Various myths have arisen on the left over 


Lenin’s advocacy of voting Labour and his 
urging of the CPGB to affiliate to the Labour 
Party. 

The following article puts both points into 
historical perspective - as specific tactics for 
the time - to enable the young Communist 
Party to discredit Labour through its own revo¬ 
lutionary practice. 


L enin ... proceeded to discuss the 
attitude of the Communist Party 
towards the Labour Party in view 
of the much talked of forthcoming gen¬ 
eral election. His views on the subject 
showed that he abhors the type of revo¬ 
lutionary who has a canalised, or single 
track mind. Lenin looks upon every 
weapon as necessary in the conflict with 
capitalism. To him, as a good student of 
old Dietzgen. every weapon, every 
policy and every problem must be exam¬ 
ined in terms of its relations to the needs 
of the moment and the means at our dis¬ 
posal. This explains why he does not go 
out of his way to extol one particular 
weapon. He clearly realises the value of 
revolutionary parliamentary action, but 
he also understands its limitations as a 
constructive power in the creation of a 
workers’ industrial republic. To Lenin the 
test of the real revolutionary communist 
is to know when to use a given weapon 
and when to discard it. 

Talking on the Labour Party, Lenin said 
he was very glad to learn that it had re¬ 
fused to accept the affiliation application 
of the Communist Party. It was a good 
move to have applied for affiliation, be¬ 
cause the refusal of the Labour Party to 
accept communists in its ranks showed 
the masses exactly where the Labour 
Party stood. Henderson had thus unwit¬ 
tingly paid a great tribute to the growing 
power of revolutionary communism in 
Britain by being afraid to have aggres¬ 
sive communists in his organisation; and 
the Labour Party, by its own action, in 
turning down the Communist Party, had 
plainly indicated that there was at last a 
fighting group in Britain which had at¬ 
tracted good mass fighters to its ranks. 

Of course, continued Lenin, we must 
not forget that the Communist Party in 
its application for affiliation to the Labour 
Party very frankly put forward certain 
conditions which would have given it full 
freedom of action to conduct its own 
policy in its own way ... 

In this respect the Communist Party's 
attitude in applying to the Labour Party 
for admission to its ranks differed, most 
fundamentally, from such organisations 
as the Independent Labour Party and 
British Socialist Party, which formally 
accepted the Labour Party’s constitu¬ 
tion and policy. The strong stand taken 
up by the Communist Party, in seeking 
affiliation with the Labour Party, was no 
doubt arrived at as a result of the BSP 
policy sharpened by the militant ele¬ 
ments expelled from the Socialist Labour 
Party. 

It was a good omen for the future that 
these two groups were able to come to¬ 
gether. And it was a good thing that the 
ex-SLP men, who were so keen against 
affiliation with the Labour Party, realised 
the value of revolutionary discipline by 
refusing to split the new party because 
their own position had not been ac¬ 
cepted. Likewise, when the Labour Party 
threw out the request for affiliation it was 
the BSP element that was tested and it 
stood fnm. To have passed through two 
such severe trials and to have main¬ 


tained the solidarity of the organisation 
was a tribute to the seriousness of the 
comrades who had formed the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Lenin passed on to review the political 
situation in Britain. The next general elec¬ 
tion would be of paramount importance, 
and the communists ought to play a most 
important part in it. As Lenin favoured 
the policy of supporting the Labour Party, 
in order to assist it to capture political 
power, this subject was thrashed out in 
detail. Lenin advises the communists to 
help the Labour Party to get a majority at 
the next election in order to facilitate the 
general decadence of the parliamentary 
system. Already, he reasoned, there are 
thousands of people in Britain who feel 
that the parliamentary system of social 
representation cannot solve the prob¬ 
lems which history has placed before it. 
These people had become discon¬ 
tented and disillusioned regarding the 
parliamentary system of social control 
as a result of the inability of that machine 
to cope with the vital tasks of modern 
society. 

In other words, the passage of events 
was providing a series of concrete expe¬ 
riences which were educating the masses 
regarding the general breakdown of capi¬ 
talism in the sphere of social representa¬ 
tion. The toiling masses ... always learnt 
their political lessons by undergoing 
concrete experiences. The task of the 
revolutionary communist is not only to 
preach his Marxist theories; he must 
prove that his theories are correct by 
compelling his opponents to act in such 
a way that they provide the practical les¬ 
sons which enable the communist to test 
his theories before the eyes of the 
masses. The test of Marxist and com¬ 
munist theory is experience. 

How then can the communists of Eng¬ 
land prove to the workers that the parlia¬ 
mentary machine has broken down and 
can no longer serve them or the interests 
of their class?... Since the armistice, Lloyd 
George, Churchill, Bonar Law and co 
have had an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate what they could do, and their 
reign of office has been one trail of dis¬ 
asters so far as the workers are con¬ 
cerned. The Labour Party solemnly 
assures the masses that they could 
solve the problems confronting society 
if once they were in control of the gov¬ 
ernmental machine. 

So far as Henderson, Thomas and the 
Labour Party are concerned, they only 
differ from Lloyd George in that they have 
never had air opportunity to control the 
government. Knowing as we do that 
Henderson, MacDonald and their follow¬ 
ers cannot solve the immediate problems 
confronting the masses through the par¬ 
liamentary machine, we ought to prove 
the correctness of our theory by giving 
the Labour Party a chance to prove that 
we are correct. 

The return of the Labour Party to 
power will accelerate the inevitable col¬ 
lapse of the parliamentary system, and 
this will provide the concrete experiences 
which will ultimately drive the masses 


The unfolding series of ‘Our history’ articles 
are available on the CPGB website: 
http://www.cpgb.org.uK/ourhistory 


towards communism and the soviet 
solution to the modern problems. For 
these reasons the communists in Brit¬ 
ain ought to support the Labour Party 
at the next election in order to help it to 
bring on, ever faster, the crisis which will 
ultimately overwhelm it. 

At this point I interposed, and said that 
if the Communist Party officially assisted 
the Labour Party to capture political 
power in order to precipitate a crisis, it was 
just possible that the indignant masses, 
remembering that we had urged them to 
vote for the Labour Party, might sweep 
us away too when the social crash took 
place. Lenin pondered over this for a 
moment, and said that the Communist 
Party, in assisting the Labour Party to 
capture the government, must make its 
own case very clear to the masses. He 
then advanced the following argument 
which he pressed forward very strongly, 
and which he wishes the Communist 
Party to discuss. 

He said the Communist Party could 
easily help the Labour Patty to power and 
at the same time keep its own weapon 
clean. At the forthcoming elections the 
Communist Party ought to contest as 
many seats as possible, but where it 
could not put up a candidate it ought to 
issue a manifesto in every constituency 
challenged by the Labour Patty urging 
the workers to vote for the Labour can¬ 
didate. The manifesto should frankly 
state that the Communist Party is most 
emphatically opposed to the Labour 
Party, but asks it to be supported in or¬ 
der that Henderson, MacDonald and co 
may demonstrate to the masses their 
sheer helplessness ... 

We discussed this problem for some 
time and viewed it from many angles. I 
kept raising many points against Lenin’s 
position until at last he, no doubt scent¬ 
ing a good dialectical duel, challenged me 
to debate the whole matter in the col¬ 
umns of The Communist. I readily as¬ 
sented to this, and asked him when he 
would have his first contribution ready. 
He looked round sadly at the mountains 
of work - work involving the solution of 
international problems - piled up in front 
of him. I at once said I would write up his 
case for the press, as I have done above. 
To this suggestion he heartily agreed. 

I know, said Lenin, that it may seem 
awful to young and inexperienced com¬ 
munists to have any relations with the 
Labour Party, whose policy of opportun¬ 
ism is more dangerous to the masses than 
that of consistent and openly avowed 
enemies like Winston Churchill. But if the 
Communist Party intends to secure and 
wield power it will be compelled to come 
into contact with groups and organisa¬ 
tions which are bitterly opposed to it. 
And it will have to learn how to negoti¬ 
ate and deal with them. Here in Russia 
we have been forced by circumstances 
to discuss and make arrangements with 
elements which would hang us if they 
got the chance. Have we not even en¬ 
tered into alliances and compacts with 
governments whose very hands reeked 
with the blood of our murdered com¬ 
munist comrades? 

Why have we entered into such con¬ 
tracts and adopted such a policy? It is 
because we are realists and not Utopians. 
It is because, at present, international 
capitalism is more powerful than we are. 


Every move, each treaty and all our 
negotiations with capitalist states are but 
one side of the Russian soviet govern¬ 
ment’s policy to conserve its strength in 
order to consolidate its power. Learn to 
meet your enemies and be not afraid. It 
tests your strength, it creates experi¬ 
ences, it judges the character of your 
members. And you may find that your 
most embittered critics are not in the 
camp of the enemy, but are the shallow 
doctrinaires to whom revolutionary so¬ 
cialism is a mere manual of phrases in¬ 
stead of a guide to action. 

While we were talking, Lenin was con¬ 
tinually interrupted by the arrival of ca¬ 
bles, despatches and messages. He was 
frequently called to the phone. Despite 
these things he could return quite se¬ 
renely to the point under discussion. I 
confess that I was slightly agitated when 
entering the Kremlin: bad news had ar¬ 
rived from the various fronts. Poland was 
acting strangely at the Riga conference; 
France had been indulging in one of her 
bullying outbursts; and Finland was on 
the point of signing peace. All these 
things, I imagined, would make it impos¬ 
sible for Lenin to settle down and have a 
quiet talk on the various details of the 
movement upon which I was anxious to 
have his opinion. When I entered the 
room he was courteous, cool and tran¬ 
quil. He eagerly entered into a discussion 
of many points on communist tactics, 
which, to some people, might have 
seemed almost trivial... 

After having had a talk with Lenin, it is 
easy to understand why his quiet and 
humorous style fails to impress middle 
class intellectuals. People like Bertrand 
Russell are in the habit of meeting pomp¬ 
ous bourgeois thinkers whose ideas on 
social theories are so incoherent and 
vague that they can only express them¬ 
selves with great difficulty. This ponder¬ 
ous and floundering method of 
struggling to deliver an idea is in certain 
quarters mistaken for mental ability. Lenin, 
on the other hand, sees problems so 
clearly and is able to explain himself with 
such clarity and simplicity that his con¬ 
clusions seem to be the obvious deduc¬ 
tions at which anyone would inevitably 
arrive • 
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What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Working class 
mobilisation 
greets EU 
leaders 


Europe marches 


T wo different types of European in¬ 
tegration were promoted in Brus¬ 
sels between December 13 and 15. 
On the one hand, European Union lead¬ 
ers announced moves that could open 
the way to an EU constitution. On the 
other, we saw protests organised by the 
European trade union and anti-capitalist 
movements. 

The December 13 demonstration, 
called by the European TUC, was cer¬ 
tainly inspiring. Called around the slogan 
‘Europe is us ’, it attracted well over 
100,000 trade unionists from across the 
continent. Massive delegations attended 
from France and Belgium itself, smaller 
ones from Germany, Portugal, Greece and 
Poland, a candidate member of the EU. 
The German delegation was not as large 
as expected, given Germany’s proximity 
to Belgium. However, the British contin¬ 
gent was embarrassingly small. The size 
of the Unison delegation - the largest 
trade union in Europe - was reportedly 
10. 

The march moved off in carnival at¬ 
mosphere, despite the bitterly cold 
weather. Firecrackers and flares were 
regularly let off and pop music in several 
different languages added to the general 
hubbub. The Belgium police were prac¬ 
tically invisible, so the demonstration 
lacked the sort of tension and edginess 
witnessed on the trade union mobilisa¬ 
tion during the anti-capitalist protests in 
Genoa. 

Politically the demonstration was over¬ 
whelmingly ‘pro-European’. Nan'ow na¬ 
tionalism was a marginal political force. 
Belgian trade unionists had green (the 
colour of their union) euro signs painted 
on their cheeks. One demonstrator car¬ 
ried an EU flag with a red (instead of blue) 
background. 

The political programme of this 
‘Euromarch’ consists of a list of trade 
union demands. Despite its narrowness, 
it was, however, more coherent than the 
anti-capitalist demonstration on the fol¬ 
lowing day, December 14. Here, the pres¬ 
ence of over 20,000 was impressive and 
was significantly more than the organis¬ 
ers anticipated. There were contingents 
from just about the entire European left, 
along with various assorted NGOs. 

Globalise Resistance, the Committee 
for a Workers International’s Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Resistance and Workers 
Powers ‘independent’ youth group. 
Revolution, were all present. The Stop 
the War Coalition also featured promi¬ 
nently on December 14, the Socialist 
Alliance banner having been present the 
previous day. The radical French group¬ 
ing, Attac, had a contingent of several 
hundred that seemingly outnumbered 
Lutte Ouvriere and LCR put together. As 
usual the anarchists marched at the rear, 
the black bloc hanging back to make its 
presence felt later - after the march had 
finished, perhaps. 

The demonstrators had come together 
to coincide with the gathering of the 


European leaders to discuss the further 
expansion and integration of the EU. The 
unification of Europe under the he¬ 
gemony of capital is proceeding at an 
increasingly rapid pace. lanuary 1 2002 
will see the launch of a single currency, 
the euro, for 13 of the EU’s 15 member 
states (Denmark and Britain are not par¬ 
ticipating). Potentially, 2002 will also see 
the significant enlargement of the union. 
December is the deadline set for the com¬ 
pletion of negotiations with 10 candidate 
countries, mostly former eastern bloc 
countries. It is planned they will join fully 
in2004. 

The declaration produced at the end 
of their meetings laid the basis for the 
opening of a convention in March 2002 
that will be made up of representatives 
of all institutions and member states that 
comprise the EU. This convention of 
worthies will discuss reform to facilitate 
the planned enlargement. This will set the 
agenda for the next intergovernmental 
conference in 2004. 

The influx of new member states has 
raised the spectre of administrative chaos 
within an already heavily bureaucratised 
EU. The powers of the EU are currently 
embodied in the Treaty of Rome itself and 
the three treaties signed since. A struc¬ 
tural rationalisation is, from the point of 
view of Europe’s ruling classes, urgently 
needed. 

Fully uniting Europe is a hard task for 
the bourgeoisie. A contradiction exists 
between capital as a global system - tran¬ 
scending national boundaries - and its 
base, the nation-state. Capitalism is not 
a virile force in the flush of its youth. 
Today it stands as a decrepit and decay¬ 
ing social system. The key question, 
however, is what form the opposition to 
its plans assumes. 

So far, the working class of Europe has 
not come forward with an independent 
programme for uniting Europe in our in¬ 
terest. Thus, on the one hand we have 
the moves towards greater European 
unity under the hegemony of bourgeoi¬ 
sie. At the same time, we have seen a 
countervailing political tendency - paro¬ 
chial nationalism. This has already taken 
concrete form in the shape of the recent 
rejection of the Nice treaty by votes in 
Ireland and Denmark against the euro. 
There is a danger that this backwardness 
could be exacerbated by capital’s con¬ 
tinuing integration of the EU from above, 
with all the anti-democratic measures that 
go along with it. 

The progressive solution is a working 
class agenda for European unity. The 
gathering of our forces in such numbers 
was an excellent thing, but it also high¬ 
lighted the glaring programmatic inad¬ 
equacies of both the left and the trade 
union movement in Europe. 

The chant heard most often on both 
demonstrations accurately sums up the 
approach of important sections of the left 
to the political tasks posed by the com¬ 
ing together of Europe - “One solution: 


na 


http://www.euromarchers.com 



Brussels protesters take to the streets 


revolution”. But without a programme for 
today the chant can be nothing more 
than a militant-sounding platitude. Fre¬ 
quently we will hear the call on the left 
for the anti-capitalist movements and the 


working class to ‘merge’. But this is not 
regarded as a programmatic question and 
presented merely as a matter of each 
group turning up at the other’s demon¬ 
strations. 


Both movements need to be won to a 
programme of extreme democracy that 
unites Europe under the leadership of 
our class, not theirs • 

James Mallory 
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